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Revision Ordered 
In Freight Rates 





Opinion Requested 
On Aerial Defense 


| Secretary Adams Asks Ruling 
‘On Law Giving Task to Army. 





| | 
| 


The Secretary of the Navy, Charles 
Francis Adams, stated orally June 22 
| that he had asked the Attorney General, | 
| William D. Mitchell, for an opinion on| 
the provision in the military appropria- | 
tion bill of 1920 which assigned to the | 
Army Air Corps the function of defend- 
ing the American coasts from aerial | 
attack. 

The Secretary said he preferred not 
to go into a detailed explanation, but | 


Lack of Consistency 
~ | that the question had been raised during | 
At Present Asserted ‘*e deliberations of the Joint Congres- | 


;sional Committee on coast defense, | 
headed by Senator Bingham (Rep.), of 
| Connecticut. The clause was proposed 

by former Brig. Gen. William A Mitchell, | 
of the Army Air Corps, and vests in| 
the Army the responsibility of aerial 
coast defense. 

The Department, it was added, seeks | 
einen tetigelnes |from the Attorney General an opinion 
A general revision of freight rates on | as to whether the Navy, under the terms | 
iron and steel articles throughout Of- | of this legislation, is privileged to oper- 


: sae : : |ate naval airer its s i 
ficial Classification Territory (in general | tai” srcremt from its shore sie 


east of the Mississippi and north of the | 


of uniform milecge scaler, is preeerbee|  OFeigm Merchants 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
i Protest Annoyance 
From Penalty Mail 


in a report and order made public on 
Failure to Use Sufficient Post- 


June 22 in Part 6 of its Rate Structure 
Investigation No. 17,000, undertaken pur- 

age Said to React Un- 
favorably on Con- 


suant to the Hoch-Smith resolution. 
cerns Abroad. 


| 
I. C. C. Prescribes Two | 
Scales to Become Effective 


In Official Classifica- 


tion Territory. 








Inequalities Could Be Remove 
Without Reduction in Reve- 
nues, According to Sepa- 
rate Opinion. 





The Commisison prescribes two scales, 


tober 20. The basic scale ranges from 
6 cents per 100 pounds for 5 miles up 
to 56 cents per 100 pounds for 1,200 
miles. A separate scale, about 10 per 
cent higher, is prescribed for New Eng- | 
land territory. 

Separate Opinions Rendered. 

In a separate opinion concurring in 
part, Commissioner Woodlock says the 
record indicates that the prescription of 
the basic scale will reduce carrier reve- 
nues in an amount of probably $2,500,000 
a year and perhaps more. While he 
agrees with the report in general he 
objects to the level of the scale proposed 
for this reason, saying that inequalities 
in existing rates could be removed with- 
out such a reduction. 

Commissioners Taylor and _ Porter 
joined in this expression and Commis- A number of Norwegizn firms, accord- 
sioner McManamy, in a separate concur- | ing to the Consul General at Oslo, Nor- 
ring opinion, said he knew of no reason | way, Thomas H. Bevans, have instructed 
for the reduction. in canpiers’. reygnues| their mailing epartments:not to accept 





Mailing of letters to foreign firms with 
insufficient postage on the part of Ameri- 
can business concerns is a source of con- 
siderable annoyance to foreign mer- 
chants, and, if continued, is certain to 
create a dissatisfaction’ that sooner or | 
later will react on business connections, 
according to a statement made public 
June 22 by G. Stanley Shoup, transpor- 
tation division, Department of Com- 
merce. 








ment of the rates prescribed and that/ postage to be paid. The statement pre- 
there is no depression in the steel in-| pared by Mr. Shoup follows in full text: 
dustry. Commissioner Eastman concur- Judging by the frequent complaints 
ing in part, objected; to. certain features | received from foreign! representatives of | 
pi the report, which was written by Com- | the Departments of State a d Commerce, 
missioner Campbell. there are many persons and firms in the | 
Instituted in 1925 United States who “short-pay” their let- | 
The rate structure investigations was|ters sent abroad. A recent complaint | 
instituted by the Commission on March] received from Consul General Thomas 
12, 1925, and is divided into 12 parts,| H. Bevans, at Oslo, Norway, to which 
covering different commodities or groups | ¢2untry the postage for letters is 5 cents 
of commodities. This is the second part | for the first ounce and 3 cents for each 
on which a report has been issued, the | additional ounce, states as follows: | 
first one being that covering rates on| “This office has received a number of 
sand, gravel and related articles. The |¢omplaints from Norwegian firms regard- 
Commission has just concluded the hear-|iM& short-paid letters received from | 
ing of arguments on the grain part of | American exporters. A number of Nor- | 
the investigation and will hear argu-| Wegian firms ‘have instructed their mail-| 
ments in the fall on the livestock part. |i9& departments not to accept mail mat- | 
According to the report 90 per cent of | t¢® 0n which there is penalty postage to | 
the steel of the- United States is pro- be paid. This often brings about con- | 
duced in, the territory covered by this fusion and misunderstanding. 
investigation. After a discussion of the The consul general further says that 
present rate structure the report says the penalty postage paid aut by his 
that while the record contains a con-|°”" office on letters received from 
siderable amount of evidence intended American firms amounts to considerable 
to prove that the general level of steel each month and is constently increasinz, 
rates is too high, it indicates clearly Although the postage required for let- 
that the level of the rates is of much ters from the United States to many for- | 
less imoprtance to shippers generally eign countries is 2 cents an ounce or 
than their relationship and that “the fraction thereof, -he amou.< neeessary 
record leaves no doubt as to the need on letters to most countries is 5 cents 
and the desirability of a thorough re- | £9',the first ounce and 3 cents for each 
vision of the rate structure here under | * cine ees : 
investigation.” el Gaea ceemees te ence Ge 
Aside from the question of whether | ‘er j r 
the present rates eiesilered asa wate! ne postage rate for letters applies: / 
are upon the proper level,” Commis- nguilla, Antigua, Argentina, Aruba, 
, Bahamas, Barbados, Barbuda, Balearic 
Islands, Bermuda, Bolivia, Bonaire, Bra- 
zil, British Guiana, British Honduras. 
Caicos Islands, Canada, Canary Islands, 
Cayman Islands, Chile, Colombia, Cook | 
Islands, Costa Rica, Cuba, Curacao, Do- | 
| minica. 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, England, 
Grenada, Grenadines. Guatemala. 
Haiti, Republic of Honduras, Northern | 
Ireland. 
Irish Free State, Jamaica, Labrador, 
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[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


Intervention Denied 


In B. & O. Application 





I. C. C. Rejects Request of Busi- | 
ness Protective Association. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission | [Continued on Page 10, Column 7.) 


announced, June 22, that it had denied 





States Daily Publishing Corporation 


| accuracy, 


The United States Daily 


the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 





Financial Phases 
Of Foreign Trade. 


Shown in Survey 


Seventh Annual Report on 
International Payments 
Issued by Department 
Of Commerce. 


Investments Abroad 


Bring Record Yield 


Expenditures of American) 
Tourists in Other Countries, 
And Net Gold Exports 

Reach High Totals. 


New records for all time were set in 
1928 by the expenditures of American 
tourists abroad, by the net gold exports 
of the United States, the yield of 
American investments aboard and prob- 
ably by the net outflow of private capi- 


ital, the Secretary of Commerce Robert 


P. Lamont stated June 22, in summariz- 
ing the Department’s compilation of the 
balance of international payments for 
the year. 

Favorable Trade Balance. 

Mr. Lamont also called attention to 
the fact developed by the Department’s 
survey that the volume of net new long- 
term investments by foreigners in the 
United States in 1928, amounting to 
$481,000,000, has not been equalled since 
pre-war years, and the excess of Ameri- 
can merchandise exports of 1928 over 
imports amounting to $1,038,000,000 was 
the largest since 1921. 

The Acting Director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic. Commerce, ‘O. P. 
Hopkins, has written an introduction ‘to 
the survey which is published as Trade 


| Information Bulletin No, 625, under the 
| title of “The Balance of International | 
Payments of the United States in 1928” | 


by Ray O. Hall, assistant chief of the 
finance and investment division. 

The full text of Mr. Hopkins’ intro- 
duction follows: 

“This is the seventh consecutive re- 
port on the balance of international pay- 
ments’ of the United’ States. to be’ pub- 
lished by the Department of Commerce. 
The first three reports are now out of 
print, but comparable figures for all 


seven years will be found in the section | in air ni : 
| falo, which is situated on a line that taps 


entitled “Revised Surveys, 1922-1927.” 


Prepared for Bankers. 

“In form these annual surveys are re- 
ports on our internationa: commercé 
from the banking and foreiszn-exchange 
standpoints. They were undertaken pri- 
marily for the benefit of bankers en- 
gaged in financing our foreign trade. But 
foreign trade and the financing of it are 


| quite inseparable, and no clear compre- 


hension of our foreign trade in its 
broader aspects is possible without these 
surveys. 

“Our international turr.over last year 
was approximately $22,000,000,000. Any 
analysis, of this turnover, such as 
the present one, raises all the implica- 
tions of our trade balance, our stupen- 
dous underwriting of foreign securities, 
the war-debt receipts, the problems of 


our merchant marine, the recent large | 
| gold shipments, and our new status in in- 


ternational banking. Through what is 
herein called “promotive” and “detrac- 
tive” influences no single item is with- 
out some bearing, upon all the others. 
Importance of Exports. 


“Last year we sold to customers 


| abroad over $5,000,000,000 worth of com- 


modities. The aggregate profit thereon 
and the productive employment created 
by those sales are among the very bases 
of our national welfare. In accordance 
with sound business practice, we should 
spare no pains in analyzing the means 
whereby our customers abroad acquired 
the exchange with which they paid us 
for their purchases. 

“Many of the figures herein are neces- 
sary estimates. The results, therefore, 
can not attain to any official standard of 
All estimates are subject to 
revision. 

“The usese and limitations of'a bal- 
ance of payments are described in the 
section at the end of this bulletin on 
Purpose and Methods of Balances of 





a petition of the Business Protective As- 
sociation, of Baltimore, in Finance 


Docket No, 7450, in which the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad asked the Commission | 
to approve its acquisition of control of | 
a group of carriers in eastern territory. 

The association had asked that the 
Commission require the elimination of | 
the Western Maryland Railway from the | 
epetiension oer he snedention in | 

at respeet; that the Baltimore Ohio | : +i | 
be eanieae to show ‘alae why Raion The predominant partion: mt eovealiad 
not be ordered to divest itself of the | “Turkish” tobacco comes from Greece, 
stock of the Western Maryland prior to | where the crop in 1928 amounted to! 
oer cumeiennanins: of the application, and | 135,000,000 pounds, and shipments abroad 

ay the Commission require the determi- | in 1998 were 116,000,000 pounds, the As- 


nation of the status of the Western! . 
Maryland separately and apart from and | *!stant Secretary of Commerce, Dr, 


«rior to the consideration of ‘he other | Julius Klein, stated June 22 in a radio 
matters involved in the application. ; address over the National Broadcasting 
At the same time the Commis:ion au- | System. The United States, the As- 
thorized the Mt. Jewett, Kinzua & Riter- | sistant Secretary said, imports cigarette 
ville Railroad 2nd the Chamber of Com- | leaf tobacco from Greece in the amount 
merce of Reading, Pa., to intervene and | of aboyt 30,000,000 pounds annually. 
be treated as parties to the proceeding | Pr. Klein spoke on “Modern Greece 
in No. 7450, and the Mt. Jewett com-| and its Markets,” emphasizing the im- 
any to intervene in the proceedings in| portant part which American standards 
o. 7645, the application of the Baltimore | and American methods are playing in the 
& Ohio for authority to acquire control | development of the most ancient nation 
of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh { in Europe. 
Railway. . The full text of the address follows: 
The Mt. Jewett company and the Ar- Things happening in Greece deserve 
cade & Attica Rajlroad also were author- | to be brought more vividly to the at- 
ized to intervene in No, 7460, the appli- | tention of the American public. Such 
cation of the Cheasapeake & Ohio for | an event, for instance, as the recent 
authority to acquire control of certain | inauguration of the President of the | 
carriers in eastern territory. | Greeic Republic not only is of vital no- | 














| American Goods and lnabittrial Methods. 
Are Said to Be Finding Favor in Greece} 


| shortly. 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2. 





| 


ment in itself, but may also have a| 
bearing on the commercial stability of 
a worth-while market. Again, ‘we can 
readily see the meaning, for our Ameri- 
ca traders, of the recently accomplished 
stabilization of Greek currency, which 
greatly strengthens buying power, as do 
also the important loans just negotiated 
by American interests with the Greek 
government for productive. purposes. We 
have reason to be gratified at the extent 
of our sales to Greece, which have been, 
averaging about $16,000,000 annually in 
recent years, 

In_ plains once traversed. by the 
martial phalanxes ‘of King Philip, you 
can see American excavating machinery 
busily at work, thundering and plunging 
along with its usual] prodigious efficiency. 

From the Greek mines comes chromium 
ore, which is so indispensable in the 
making of our motor cars—giving us 
(among countless other uses) the gleam- 
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tered as Second Class Matter at 
Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


but encouraged.” 

—William Henry Harrison,. 

President of the United States, 
1841— 
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| Radiophone Service 


To Ship Authorized 


‘Leviathan’ to Be Connected 
With Shore While at Sea. 


Establishment of a. radiephone serv- 
ice between land and the United 
States Liner “Leviathan,” by which per- 
sons anywhere in the country may com- 
municate directly with passengers on 
the vessel while on the high seas, has 
been authorized by the Federal Radio 
Commission, according to an oral an- 
nouncement June 22. 

The Commission has allocated to the 
American Telephone and _ Telegraph 
Company, which will operate the service, 
four high frequency channels for its land 
station, located at Deal, N. J., and three 
frequencies for the “Leviathan.” These 
channels will be employed in the “two- 
way” telephone communication system 
to be operated by radio. 

Engineers of the A. T. & T., in ex- 
plaining the plan to the Commission, 
said that every one of the 18,000,000 
telephones in the United States will be 
available for direct connection with the 











“Leviathan,” whether she is at her dock! 


in New York, in mid-ocean, or at her 
destination at Southampton. 


It is proposed to equip all five of the | 


passenger vessels of the United States 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 5.] 





Air Mail Deliveries 


To Start July 15 on 


Two Lines to Canada 


|Buffalo-Toronto and Mont- 


real-Detroit Services Plan- 
ned as Part of Net- 
work of Routes. 


Establishment of two new. air-mail 


services between the United States and 
Canada was announced June 22 by the 


Acting Postmaster General, W. Irving]. 


Glover. One of the routes will be be- 
tween Buffalo and Toronto and the other 
between Montreal and Detroit. 

With the establishment of these lines 
on July 15, both Canada and the United 
States will have three air-mail services, 
since both governments. are exchanging 
air mail between Albany, N. Y. and Mon- 
treal, Canada. From Albany, N. Y., 
American air mail is flown also to Buf- 


the transcontinental air-maii service. 
Network of Lines Planned. 

Mr. Glover pointed out that the estab- 
lishment of these lines is in line with a 
program for a network of air-mail lines 
in Canada with outlets to points in the 
United States. Mr. Glover also stated 
that special commemorative cachets will 
be issued to philatelists on first flights 
over the two new routes, 

For the Bufialo and Toronto route, 
Mr. Glover made public the following 


| flying schedule: 


The schedule during the summer 
months will provide for the plane leav- 
ing Toronto at about 7:30 p. m. daylight 
saving time or 6:30 p. m. Eastern stand- 
ard time and reaching the Buffalo air- 
port in one hour. 

Establishment of a new air mail serv- 


| ice in Canada has been announced by the 
| Canadian Postal Administration, accord- 


ing to advices received at the Post Office 
Department. The Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, W. Irving Glover, 


J 
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[Continued on Page 3, Column 
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Japan Plans Production 
Of Synthetic Nitrate 


Synthetic fertilizer may be produced 
on a large scale in Japan if the reported 
plan of the Mitsui Mining Company is 
carried out, advices to the chemical divi- 
sion of the Commerce Department reveal. 
The Department’s statement, issued June 
22, follows in full text: 

The plan calls for the establishment 
of a large ammonium sulphate company 
with a capitalization between 10,000,000 
and 30,000,000 yen. (The yen is about 
44 cents). 
it is pointed out, holds the license for pro- 
ducing sulphate of ammonia in Japan by 
means of the®Claude process. 

Whether the capitalization of the new 


company will be fixed at 10,000,000 yen | 


at first, subject to increase in the course 


of time, is to be submitted to a general | 


meeting of the company’s shareholders 


United States Is Chief Source of Nation’s Imports and Is’ cy” 


Among Leading Buyets of Its Products. 


Complete 
News Summary 


...Of every article in 
this issue will be 
found on the Back 
Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 


Turn to Back Page 
aa, 


The Mitsui Mining Company, | 


Reserve Board 
' Commended for 
Credit Policies 


Charles S. Hamlin, a Mem- 
ber, Declares Results At- 
tained Have Been Gen- 
erally Satisfactory. 


Business Declared 
Not to Be Injured 


‘Startling Growth’ of Security 
Loans as Compared With 
Commercial, Loans 
Is Discussed. 


1 


The Federal Reserve System has taken 
an “effective control” of the credit sit- 
|uation by direct pressure and without 
the use of higher rediscount rates, and 
the results attained have been general 
satisfactory, according to Charles 
Hamlin, a member of the Federal Re- 
|serve Board, who discussed the board’s 
| policies June 22 in an address for the 
convention of the Maine Bankers’ As- 
sociation at Poland Springs, Me. 

While emphasizing that his expres- 
sions were only his personal views, Mr. 
Hamlin declared that the policies em- 
| ployed thus far in dealing with the credit 
situation showed development of a new 
technique, and that its control had been 
exercised without injury to business and 
agriculture. He said that the credit sit- 
uation had brought much criticism on 
the board from each of the two schools 
of thought—those who believed that 





drastic action should be taken and those, 


who favored a hands-off policy—but he 
believed that “reasonable men” would 
admit the efforts had attained success. 


The full text of that part of Mr. | 
|Hamlin’s address made public at his of- | 


|fice here follows: \ 

Does Not Speak for Board. 
Let me state at the outset that what 
I have to say this evening represents 
merely my personal views, and that I 
am not in any sense speaking for the 
Federal Reserve Board. as 

Banking develowménts: during the past 
year have attracted more general atten- 
tion, and caused more discussion, than 
at any time since the foundation of the 
Federal reserve system, excepting only 
the years 1920 and 1921. We hear, on 
the one hand, statements as to unbridled 
security speculation and inflation, and on 
the other a denial thereof, coupled with 
censure of the Federal reserve system 
for an alleged desire to break down the 
stock market. On the one hand we hear, 
as I have said, the charge of inflation 
which must be controlled, and on the 
other the claim that natural courses 
should be allowed to take care of the 
situation. 

The Federal reserve system, 
supervision and regulation of the ‘use 
made by member banks of Federal re- 
serve credit, with a result which most 
reasonable men will admit has been suc- 
cessful, and which has cleared up to a 
measureable degree a situation fraught 
with danger if allowed to continue un- 
checked. 

Says Policy Is Justified. 

I shall not attempt here to character- 
ize present or past conditions as disclos- 
ing expansion o> inflation, but will con- 
tent myself wit: stating a few facts 
which, in my opinion, justify the firming 
policy, including direct action, so-called, 
of the Federal reserve system in con- 
nection with member bank credit de- 
velopments. 

I wish, however, first to state that, 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Automobile Defects 
To Be Investigated 


Faulty Maintenance as Cause of 
| Accidents to Be Studied. 


The committee appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, 
to report on maintenance of motor ve- 
hicles will study automobile accidents 


lated subjects, according to an announce- 
j}ment of the chairman of the committee, 
| William Candler, of Atlanta, Ga., just 





|made public by the Department of Com- 
| merce, 

| Myr, Candler announced that the com: 
mittee will investigate: (a) The facts 


hicle maintenance; (b) technical require- 


ing such items as brakes, headlights, 
horns, steering gear, tires, mirrors and 
| wind shield wipers; and (c) methods for 
securing proper maintenance. 
Accidents Due to Defects. 

The full text of Mr. Candler’s state- 
ment follows: 


attributable to improperly maintained 
cars. There seems to be general agree- 
ment that from 4 per cent to 6 per cent 
of automobile fatalities are directly due 
to faulty maintenance; but over and 





estimated by some as high as 25 or 30 
per cent, of accidents in which faulty 
brakes or other equipment are an im- 
portant contributing cause. 


a 


mean- | 
while, has confined itself to a critical | 


caused by improper maintenance, and re- | 


regarding accidents due to faulty ve- | 


ments for proper maintenance, includ- | 


There is a wide diversity in estimates | 
of the number of automobile accidents | 


above this is an indefinite percentage, | 


Inquiry Into Cycles | 
Of Business Sought 


| Commission Proposed to Study 
| Unemployment Causes. 


Creation of a commission to study the 
causes and the possible remedy of busi- 
ness cycles and unemployment will be} 
the subject of a hearing before the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, according to 
plans announced June 22 by Represent- | 
ative McLeod (Rep.), of Detroit, Mich., 
sponsor of the proposal. Mr. McLeod | 
already has introduced a resolution (H. | 
J. Res. 51) on the subject. 

Mec. McLeod’s view is that Congress | 
diced act as speedily as possible with | 
a view to having the results of the pro-| 
| posed study available to the Government | 
for ‘remedial legislation in the near fu- | 
The full text of Representative | 





| ture, 
McLeod’s statement follows: 

| I appreciate the objection to multiply- 
ing governmental commissions and also 
|to anything that means increase of ex-| 
| penses of Government. Congress, how- 
ever, necessarily must spend money for 
public works, must borrow money for} 
| public uses from time to time, must reg- 
ulate currency, must pay public debts and | 
must perform other functions for the | 
common good. And the expense that} 
| would be incurred, if any at all, would | 
be compensated for many times in the 
results obtained, according to the con- 


| ‘ . 
[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 


Favoritism Claimed 
Toward Industry m 


House Tariff Bill’ 
Chester H. Gray Asserts Agri-| 
culture Fails to Receive 


Equitable Treatment 
In Adjustments. 





Increases in the customs duties pro- 
vided for agricultural commodities in | 
the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) are not so 
large as the increases afforded- indus- 
tiral products, Chester H, Gray, speak- | 
ing for the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, declared June 22. 


So iyi stry Is Favored. 

Mr. aos estifying. before subeom- 
mittee of the: Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance holding hearings of the agricul- 
tural schedule, asserted there had been 
no equalization of the rates of duties on | 
farm and industrial commodities writ- | 
ten into the bill but rather a widening 
of the difference in favor of industrial | 
products. The advances in the bill from | 
the rates in the tariff act of 1922, on| 
farm products, figured on ad valorem | 
basis amounted to 4.05 per cent as| 
against 5.94 per cent on industrial goods, 
he said. 

Hearings on the tariff bill before a | 
second subcommittee dealing with the! 
schedule on earth and earthenware also | 
were held June 22. (The report of the 
hearing on earth and earthenware will | 
be found on page 5 and the report of | 
the hearing on the agricultural schedule 
will be found on page 2). Subcommit- | 
tee hearings on agricultural commodities 
will be continued June 24 and the hear- 
ings on the wool schedule will ofen on | 
that date. Hearings on metals and 
sugar are scheduled to begin June 26. | 

Adoption of amendments to the tariff | 
bill (H. R. 2667) to carry out the export 
debenture system, and to impose a tax 
on speculative stock transactions were 
advocated by Senator Brookhart (Rep.), 
Iowa. Senator Brookhart suggested a 
modification of the debenture amend- 
ment proposed by Senator Norris (Rep.), 
Nebraska, to the effect that the credits 
allowed under the debenture system be 
paid through the Farm Board to the 
stabilization corporations instead of to 
exporters directly. This plan, he said, 
would make the debenture’ system 
equivalent to the equalization fee plan 
of earlier farm relief bills. 
| Senator Brookhart also expressed the 
opinion that there should be some amend- 
ments to the tariff bill designed to regu- 
late the profits of “all productive in- 
| dustries.”” 

Senator Brookhart also agreed that 
the proposed revision as provided in the 
House bill offers no opportunity for the 

| farmers to obtain equality with indus- 
trialists. 

In statement on the tariff June 22 


] 
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Column 


Anchorage Restricted 
| In New York Harbor 


Quarantine Area Reduced to 
Relieve’ Navigation. 


Modifications in anchorage regulations 
for New York harbor were announced 





, 


June 22, by the Department of War. The | 


full text of the statement follows: 

The Secretary of War has approved the 
| recommendations of Major General Ed- 
gar Jadwin, Chief of Engineers, and the 


New York Harbor “Line Board for the | 
modification of the rules and regulations | 


governing anchorage grounds for the 
Port of New York. 

The modified regulations reduce an- 
chorage area No. 21 and the temporary 
anchorage area established by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for quarantine in- 
spection purposes. To compensate for 
| these reductions a modiication will be 
|made of the existing anchorage in 
Gravesend Bay for ships carrying ex- 
plosives and an additional temporary 


| gress, 


Action of Senate 
In Ratification of 
Treaties Outlined 


All of Nine Agreements Pro- 
vide for Arbitration and 
Conciliation of 
Disputes. 


Accord to Conserve 
Salmon Fails of Vote 


| Action Is Deferred on Conven- 


tion With Canada to Protect 
Fisheries But Terms 
Are Made Public. 


During the first part of the extraor- 
dinary session of the Seventy-first Con- 
gress, from April 15 to June 19, the 
Senate ratified nine treaties with for- 


eign nations and made public another 
treaty which has not yet been acted 
upon. Of the nine treaties ratified, eight 
were received by the Senate during the 
special session and one came over from 
the preceding session. 

A summary of the treaty action taken 
by the Senate during the special session 
so far has been prepared by the execu- 
tive clerk of the Senate. It follows in 
full text: 

“The following is a list of all treaties 
and Gonventions, from which the injunc- 
tion of secrecy has been removed, con- 
sidered by the Senate during that part 
of the Seventy-first Congress, First Ses- 
sion, extending from April 15, 1929, to 
and including June 19, 1929, the date 
upon which adjournment was taken until 
August 19, 1929. 


Action Is Summarized. 


“Of these treaties and conventions, 
nine (Executives A to I inclusive) were 
received during this session, and of these 
nine, eight were ratified (without amend- 
ment or reservation) and made public. 

“One, Ex. A. 7ist, 1st, the Sockeye 
Salmon Convention was made public the 
day received by the Senate (April 18, 
1929), but to date has not been ratified. 
*"“One-treaty (Ex. MM, Seventieth.Con- 
Second Session, an arbitration 
treaty with Portugal) was ratified with- 
out amendment or reservation, and made 
public on May 22, 1929.” 


List of Treaties, 
Following is a list of the treaties in- 
cluded in the foregoing summary: 
Executive A.—A convention between 
the United States and His Majesty the 
British King for and in respect of the 
Dominion of Canada, looking to the pro- 


‘tection, preservation, and extension of 


the sockeye salmon fisheries in the Fraser 
River system, signed at Washington on 
March 27, 1929. April 18, 1929, conven- 
tion referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. April 18, 1929, injunc- 
tion of secrecy removed. Has not been 
ratified. 

The following were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations on April 
18, 1929, and were ratified without 
amendment or reservation and made pub- 
lic on May 22, 1929: 

Executive B.—A treaty of arbitration 
between the United States and Ethiopia, 
signed at Addis Ababa on January 26, 
1929. 

Executive C.—A treaty of arbitration 
between the United States and Rumania, 
signed at Washington on March 21, 1929, 

Treaty With Belgium. 

Executive D.—A treaty of arbitration 
between the United States and Belgium, 
signed at Washington on March 20, 1929. 

Executive E.—A treaty of conciliation 
between the United States and Ethiopia, 
signed at Addis Ababa on January 26, 
1929. 

Executive F.—A treaty of conciliation 
between the United States and Rumania, 
signed at Washington on March 21, 1929. 

Executive G.—A treaty of conciliation 
between the United States and Belgium, 
signed at Washington on March 20, 1929. 

Executive H.—A treaty of arbitration 
between the United States and Luxem- 
vane signed at Luxemburg, April 6, 
1929. 


Executive I.—A treaty of conciliation 

between the United States and Luxem- 
| burg, signed at Luxemburg, April 6, 

The following was referred to Com- 
| mittee March 2, 1929, and ratified with- 
out amendment or reservation and made 
public May 22, 1929: 

Executive MM (70th Congress, 2d 
Session).—A treaty of arbitration be- 
tween the United States and Portugal, 
signed at Washington on March 1, 1929. 


‘More Time Desired 
To Consider Claims 





‘Mexico Asked to Agree to Ex- 
tend Life of Commissions. 


The United States is negotiating with 
| Mexico for a two year extension of the 
| General and Special Claims Commissions, 
| United States and Mexico, the Depart- 
ment of State announced June 22, 
The negotiations are in conformity 
with a Senate resolution (S. Res. 73) 
adopted May 25..-The announcement by 
| the Department follows in full text: 
| The Department of State has begun 
| negotiations with the Mexican Govern- 


That is, numerous accidents are as- | anchorage area will be esta.:ished in that | ment for the extension of the lives, for 


cribed to failure to grant the right-of- 
way at intersections; and yet in many 
such eases the accidents could have been 
avoided if the car’s brakes had been 


in good condition. 


This problem has received widespread 


(Cont ‘nued on Page 5, Column 38.) 


| 


| portion of the harbor. 

The changes were made necessary by 
the fact that navigation through the en- 
| trance channel to the upper bay of New 
York harbor at the Narrows is at times 
seriously endangered by vessels anchor- 
ing in the channel while awaiting quaran- 
tine inspection, 





|a period not to exceed two years, of the 
|General and Special Claims Commis- P 
sions. This action is in accordance with © 
the provisions of Senate Resolution 73 
of May 25, 1929. 

The lives of the General and Special 
Commisisons unless extended will expire, 
respectively, on August 30, and 17, next, 


Xv 


| 
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‘Two Coal Companies 
Appeal From Denial 
OF Radio Licenses 


Point-to-point Channels Said 
To Be Necessary to Main- 
tain Contact With 
Mines. 


The J. P. Burton Coal 


Company, | 


978) 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


At oti 


American Goods and Industrial Methods| (Contest for Designs 


ing, stainless radiators that flash along 
our highways. 

American firms, especially in the auto- 
motive line, have established fine show- 
rooms in Athens. Our bankers have 
loaned substantial and very helpful sums 


Cleveland, Ohio, and the By-Product Coal 


to Greece—incidentally, not without a 
Company, at Bypro, Ky., both owned by 


| lot of bitter opposition from their Eu- 
the same interests, on June 22 filed with | ropean competitors. -We enjoy the ad- 
the Court of Appeals of the District of | vantages of direct steamship service 
Columbia notice of appeals from de-| from our Atlantic seaboard to Greek 
cisions of the Federal Radio Commision | ports. Greek emigrants returning to 
denying them point-to-point radio chan-| their homeland spread American ideas 
nels for communication between these and methods, and apply new progress- 
two cities. | generating stimuli. 

These Companies have maintained lim- | All these things have created for our 
ited commercial radio stations for com- | business men a very satisfactory posi- 
munication between Bypro and Cleveland | tion in Greece, enabling them to take 
since September, 1924, the notice states, | first place in supplying the material 
and the stations “have furnished the only | needs of that country. These favorable 
reliable means of communication between | factors have been utilized, for the most 





United States Is Chief Source of Nation’s Imports and Is Of N C-4 Is Announced 
Among Leading Buyers of Its Products. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Here was drama on a truly gigantic 
seale: Just picture some ghastly catas- 
trophe sweeping the States of Montana, 
Idaho, and Wyoming, driving their en- 
tire populations away from their homes 
to seek refuge hundreds of miles away. 
It was a drama of inconceivable physical 
suffering and spiritual anguish, but with 
}a final “winning through” to something 
like security and peace. 


great migrations of whole peoples in the 
early middle ages—except that this was 
|all involuntarily and was attended with 
the direst. poverty and wretchedness . It 


associations—the abandonment of prop- 
erty—the slow tracing of strange paths 
through desolate and dangerous country. 


| And then, when Greece was reached 
| what problems. were created! The na 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Public Asked to Submit Sug- 
«gestions for Awards Com- 
memorating First Trans- | 


MONDAY,,. JUNE 24, 1929 


Industry Favored More Than Agriculture 
Are Said to Be Finding Favor in Greece| Qf Medals for Crew |By New Rates, Says Farm Representative | 


Percentage of Adoances*Under Tariff Bill Contrasted at| 


AuTHorRIzED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, BEeina 
PuBLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED StaTEs DalILy 


Hearing Before Senate Subcommittee. 


The House, in passing the tariff bill 
(H. R. 2667), failed to equalize the 
rates of duty on agricultural and indus- 


| trial products, it was stated June 22 by 
Chester H. Gray, Washington representa- 
tive of the Farm Bureau Federation, 
testifying before the Senate subcommit- 


atlantic ‘Flight. 


A contest open to the public for a 


five years ago. ( 
argued, Congress will have to raise du- 


suitable design for a gold medal to be | 
issued to the seven naval officers and 


jenlisted men who made the first suc- 


The movement | cessful transatlantic flight on the naval | 
was comparable, in some respects, to the | flying boat NC-4 in May, 1919, is an-| modities have been higher, figured on 


nounced by the Department of the Navy, 
in a statement June 22. The entries for 


|the contest will be received until’: Au- 


meant a violent tearing away from old! gust 2, and payment of $1,000 will be 
| made to the person submitting the de- 


sign deemed by the Fine Arts Commis- 


{sion to be the most suitable and ap- 


| propriate to commemorate the achieve- 
ment. 


|in the House bill, he said. Correspond- 


these two points.” The character of the | part, ably and judiciously. 

| Let us glance at some of the things 
that Greece furnishes to world markets. 
In considering the foremost of, these 
(which I shall name in a moment), I am 
| reminded of the fact that the common 
| designations of certain articles of com- 
| merce are apt to be a bit deceptive. Our 
large annual imports of canary birds, 
for instance, never saw the Canary Is- 
lands; plaster of paris has no present re- 
lation to the city by the Seine; India 
rubber does not come from India; and 
“Panama” hats originate mainly in 


country between the two cities, it adds, | 


“js such that the maintenance of com- 
munication by means other than radio is 
exceedingly difficult and at times Impos- 
sible while, on the other hand, radio is 
well adapted to delivering the necessary 
communications service.” 
Contending also that the radio sta- 
tions furnish the only means controlling 
the output of a group of coal mines lo- 
cated near Bypro, the petition asserts 
that the Commission’s ruling that the 
renewal of the licenses of the stations 
was not in the public interest “Is con- 
trary to the evidence and in error. 


The full text of the notice of appeal 


in the case of the J. P. Burton Coal Com- | 


pany, regarding the Cleveland station, 
which is practically 
filed in the Bypro company case, 
lows: 

Now comes the J. P. Burton Coal Com- 
pany, applicant-appellant in the above 
entitled proceedings, by its attorney, Wil- 
lis Crane, and says that it is the owner 
of Radio Station WLI located at Cleve- 
land, Ohio; that prior to May 31, 1929, 
the applicant-appellant operated its sta- 
tion under license as Class II limited 
commercial stations; that the applicant- 
appellant duly filed an application with 
the Federal Radio Commission for re- 
newal of its license. 

Reasons Given for Appeal. 


On June 3, 1929, the applicant-appel- 
lant received notice that said Federal 
Radio Commission on May 29, 1929, en- 
tered an order, vithout opinion, denying 
the application upon the finding that the 
“public interest, convenience or necessity 
would not be served by granting said ap- 
plication”; that the applicant-appellant 
is aggrieved by the decision of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission so _ rendered 
against it, and, in accordance with sec- 
tion 16 of the radio act of 1927 and the 
amendments thereto, gives notice of its 
appeal therefrom to tne court of appeals 
of the District of Columbia, assigning in 
support thereto the following reasons 
for appeal: ; 

1 The finding of the Federal Radio 
Commission that the “public interest, 
convenience or necessity would not be 
served by granting said application” is 
contrary to the evidence and in error. 

2. The evidence taken in the proceed- 
ing before the Commission justifies the 
finding that the public interest, conven- 
ience or necessity would be served, pro- 
tected and promoted by the granting of 
the application of the ap>licant-appel- 
lant. 

3. Station WLI located at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has since September, 1924, been 
used for communication between Bypro, 
Ky., and Cleveland, Ohio. 

4. There is great need for reliable and 
fast communication between Bypro, Ky., 
and Cleveland, Ohio, as shown by the 
evidence taken at the hearing held on 
these applications and affidavits fiiled 
in connection with this hearing. 

5. Radio station WLI and WLG have 
furnished the only reliable means of 
communication between these two points 
since September, 1924. 

Substitute Service Difficult. 
6. The character of the eountry be- 


fol- 


tween Bypro, Ky., and Cleveland, Ohio, |! 


is such that the maintenence of commu- 


nication by means other that radio is | 


exceedingly difficult and at times impos- | 
sible while on the other hand, radio is | 
well adapted to delivering the necessary | 
communication service. 

7. The two radio stations in question 
furnish the only means of controlling the 
out-put of a group of mines located near | 
Bypro, Ky. These mines are controlled 
by a number of companies, 

8. The applicant-appellant has in- 
formed the Federal Radio Commission | 
that messages will be accepted from the | 
public for transmission between Bypro, | 
Ky., and Cleveland, Ohio. | 

9. Without the aid of Stations WLI and | 
WLG the entire community located at | 
Bypro, Ky., will at times be completely 
isolated from the rest of the world and} 


| tion was experiencing the aftermath of | 


The design test is bei i 
| 10 years of warfare. It was already sup- ee te eee 


| : |line with congressional authorization, 
| porting more than 5,000,000 people. The! providing for the award of gold medals 
| social structure was more or less fixed; |to the personnel of the flight, The full 
jobs were occupied; industries were ad-/|text of the statement follows: 


| jJusted to traditional routine. Yet now| The Navy Department is opening a 
| Places had to be made for more than a contest for the purpose of -selecting a 
| million refugees. Sustenance must be} suitable design for a gold nfédal to be 
| provided for them during the period of | issued the naval personnel who made the | 
j their acute distress. They must be en-| first successful transAtlantie flight on 
| abled to earn a living. Truly a colossal | the naval flying boat NC-4 in May, 1919, 
| problem of readjustment and of friendly | and entries for this contest will be re- 
| penetration! Slowly but resolutely,| ceived until 10 a. m. August 2, 1929. 

| Greece has proceeded with the task of | Medals Authorized in Act. 


tee of the Senate Finance Committee, 
which is considering the agricultural 
schedules of the tariff bill. 


Increases in rates on industrial com- 


an average ad valorem basis, he said, 
than rates on farm products. Advances 
in the bill over the 1922 act have. av- 
eraged 4.05 per cent for farm products 
and 5.04 per cent on industrial goods, 
Mr. Gray asserted. 


Farm rates advanced from 25.85 per 
cent under the 1922 act to 29.90 per cent 


ing increases on industrial products was 
42.03 per cent to 47.07, he added. He 
said that the farmers were hardly as 
well off under the bill as they had been 
under the act. 


Mr. Gray said he did not oppose a com- 





|pensatory duty on finished products in 


cases where a tariff was placed on a raw 
product, though he would not speak in 
favor of the compensatory duty. He de- 
nied that the farmer received any gain 
from a compensatory duty on a processed 
commodity, such as canned tomatoes, un- 
less the farmer himself undertook too 


Ecuador. Somewhat less incongruous is | solving it. | 


| process the material through his cooper- 
The act of Congress of February 9, | ; . nif 


identical with that | 


the fact that the preponderant portion of 
| so-called “Turkish” tobacco comes, today, 
from Greece. 


, Tobacco Leads 
In Greek Exports 


Turkey produces large quantities of 
| tobacco, to be sure, but the territories 
|comprised in present-day Greece grow 
;even more. In 1928 the Greek tobacco 
crop amounted to about 135,000,000 
pounds. The shipments to foreign coun- 
tries in 1927 reached 116,000,000 pounds. 
The cultivation of tobacco is the prin- 


| Under the direction of the Refugee Set- 
tlement Commission, these people have 


, 1929, provided “That the President be, | 
;}and is hereby, authorized to award, in 


| been absorbed into the life of Greece.| the name of Congress, gold medals of 


| acteristic abilities. 
been furnished. 


| Refugee Labor Aided 
In Stimulating Industries 
| This influx of refugee labor has given 


Financial aid has 


| special impetus in recent years to the | 


carpet, textile, and building-material in- 
| dustries. 


| Outlets have been found for their char- | 


| United States Navy, radio operator; to 
Land has been provided for | 


cipal agricultural pursuit in Greece and | many who were farmers, and, in the case | 


the nation’s greatest source of weath. It | of carpet and rug weaving and tobacco 
is the “cash crop” of the country, com- | especially, their zeal and aptitude have 
| prising more than half of the total ex-| greatly stimulated production. 


| Baer The coming of the refugees 
} im 
| 


has 


impetus to that industry is the increas-| principal Greek cities. Take, for instance, 
ing consumption of cigarettes in most|the case of Athens. In 1920 its popula- 
j countries of the world and the universal/ tion was less than 300,000, while now 
demand for tobacco from southeastern! it is estimated at between 500,000 and 
Europe for blending purposes. In our | 600,000. It’s a-vivid, colorful metropolis 
own country we find that cigarette pro- | —of course with many problems. 

duction in 1928 passed, for the first time,} One of these is water-supply. An 
the 100,000,000,000 mark. Most of the American engineering company was 
tobacco for these is grown, of course, on} granted the contract for the installation 
our own farms—but we import, also, a 
| very large amount of cigarette leaf to- 
bacco from Greece—in fact, about 30,- 


and 
;more than 2,400 years ago, the’ embat- 
| 000 pounds a year. tled Greeks turned back the tide of Per- 
| So the Greek peasants in old Mace- | sian invasion with a magnificent victory. 
donia—that land from which Alexander | From that place, the swift messenger 
the Great started out on his world-shak-| bearing the great tidings started on his 
ing conquests—are profigjimg. from. the | fatal but immortal run to Athens. Along 
new and somewhat different “campaigns” | this very trail covered by the first “Mara- 
here in America, which seem to be con-| thon runner,” you can now see American 
cerned not only with the flavor and aroma; machinery at work building the water 
| of the rival smokes but also with such/ system for the capital city. 
|matters as voice-culture, mile-walking, | 
cough-to-carload calculations, “reaching” | new Athens waterworks has been com- 
exercises, and the evolutian of a novel! pleted. The installation is to cost about 
type of “blind-man’s buff!” $11,000,000 and will probably be com- 
Another of the picturesque export in-| pleted early in 1931. The American com- 
dustries of Greece is the production of| pany has already succeeded in nearly 
currants. That word “currant,” in this| quadrupling the water supply of Athens. 
connection, may need a little explanation. | Formerly, the lack of water gave rise 
This is not the vividly red, tartly flavored | to all sorts of hardships, irritation, and 
little fruit from which the good Ameri-|embarrassment in everyday Athenian 
can wife makes that delicious currant|life. When I was in that city recently, 
| jelly. If you will look in your dictionary, | an American resident—in mentioning one 
| you will find that a second definition for | of the specific benefits of the new work— 
| “currant” is “a small seedless raisin im-|said that henceforth, on Monday morn- 
ported from the Levant.” And that is|ings, Greek housewives will be able to 


what these Greek currants are—they are | wring their wash instead of merely their | 


a variety of raisins produced from j|hands.  _ 

| midget grapes. In repairing the aqueduct constructed 
| How did they get their name, you ask? | by the Emperor Hadrian in the year 130 
In the most natural way in the world! |A. D., the American engineers discovered 


Everyone is familiar with the name of|@ number of galleries partly completed | 
Corinth—the city which figures in St.|by the Romans, very well planned, at | 


indeed | strategic points; parts of the original 


throughout Greek history, from the very| Projects of nearly 2,000 years ago are 
earliest days, as “mistress of the isth-| thus being carried out now by American 


|mus.” Greek currants were called, orig- | engineers. 


Paul’s immortal mission and 


|inally, “raisins «£ corinth”; this phrase | ¢ 
| was abbreviated, and the name “Corinth,” | ect by American contractors is that of 
becoming slightly distorted in English| draining and irrigating the great plain 


One factor that has given a marked | swelled, amazingly, the population of the | 


of a large supply system with a dam} 
waterworks at \Marathon—where, | 


More than half of the work on these} 


Another important public-works proj- | 


pronunciation, gave rise to this word 
“currant.” 
. 


Supply Controlled 


‘By Central Office 


i The supply of currants from Greece 
is subject to a restrictive “control” ex- 


|ercised by a body called the “Central 


Currant Office.” In order to get better 


| prices, a considerable part of the produc- 


tion is “retained” within the country. In 
principle, this retention system bears 
some resemblance to the British rubber 
restriction scheme (recently adandoned) 
and the coffee-valorization plan in Bra- 
zil. American authorities have steadily 
maintained that devices of this sort are 


at other times communication facilities |"©t only troublesome but essentially un- 


will be extremely limited and inadequate. 


Plans Made to Establish 
National Park in Scotland 


If plans now under way materialize, 
Scotland soon will have a national park, 
according to a statement made public 
on June 22 by the Department of the In- 
terior based upon advices recently re- 
ceived. The statement, in full text, fol- 
lows: 

The first step in the scheme for ac- 
quiring a national park for Scotland was 
taken at Glasgow early in June, when 
at a representative conference of Scottish 


naturalists and scenic and open-air or- | 


ganizations, arrangements were made to 
form a National Trust for Scotland, At 


this meeting a committee was formed to | 


examine the possibilities of the scheme. 


The support of the National Trust of | 


England has been promised the project. 
The conference was called by the As- 


sociation for the Preservation of Rural | 


Scotland which recently, through Ken- 
neth Ferguson, its organizing secretary, 
obtained from the National Park Service 


of the United States information regard- | 


ing the national parks of the United 
States and the administrative and finan- 
cial problems in connection therewith, 

The main object of national-park crea- 
tion in Scotland would be to preserve a 
portion of the Highlands in its primitive 
condition, with its native flora and 
fauna. Such a park should include all 
the essential features of Highland scen- 
ery, such as lochs, hills, rivers, water- 
falls, tarns, woods, and if possible a sec; 
tion of the coast line. 


Pu 


| economic. 


Our small California raisins are com-! 


| peting—more and moré successfully— 
| with these Greek currants in world mar- 


kets. 
Since 1918 there has been a 20 per| 


|cent increase in the total foreign trade 
|of Greece—not a partjcularly large gain, 
to be sure, but distindtly heartening just 
the same, especially When one considers 
| the stupendous difficulties with which the 
|country has been struggling ever since 
the outbreak of the first Balkan war in 
1912, 

Greece, as I intimated a few moments 
| ago, buys more goods from the United 
States than from any other country— 
|about 15 or 16 per cent of her total 
imports. Great Britain is next with 
about 14 per cent, while Germany, with 
9 per cent, ranks third. Germany takes 
about a quarter of all the Greek ex- 
ports, and the United States is second 
with one-fifth. 

The main exports to the United States 


include tobacco, currants, figs, chrome | 


ore, emery, olives and olive oil. The 
articles that we sell to Greece are chiefly 
| wheat, wheat-flour, coal, lubricating oils, 
jand accessories, sand farm machinery. 
sugar, fertilizer, textiles, automobiles 
| and accessories, and farm machinery. 

| I spoke just now about the difficulties 
that Greece has recently had te sur- 
;mount. One of the greatest problems 


that the country has confronted in late | 


| vears has been that of caring for the 
| Turks, were compelled to leave their lit- 
tle homes in Asia Minor or in European 


Turkey and take refuge in the mother- 
| land, 


vast army of 1,200,000 Greek refugees | 
| who, after the end of hostilities with the | 


near the bustling port city of Saloniki, 
! costing about $25,000,000. 

| About 2,000 miles of new roads are 
| to be built in Greece, and 7,000 miles of 
| existing roads to be improved under a 
| $30,000,000 budget. These new roads 


| will not only help Greek agriculture but | 
‘will open up many classic sites that are} 
now remote and not easily accessible to | 


that highly lucrative “trade,” the tour- 


ist traffic. 

For instance, eager sightseers will be 
enabled to whirl rapidly along, in mod- 
|ern motor cars, right up to the very 
boudoir of Helen of Troy amid the mas- 
sive, grim, gray ruins of Mycenae—a 
spot once peopled with those great char- 
|acters who were long believed to 
| merely mythical, an 
blind minstrel Homer. It certainly gives 
one a thrill to stand on the very parapet 
from which Agamemnon gazed down on 
his host assembling on the plains below 
preparing to embark for Troy, 
the Aegean. 

The electric light and power systems 
in Athens and Piraeus are being reor- 
ganized. The contractors are prolong- 
ing the breakwater 
cles”—anotHer reminder of those glori- 
ous ancient days of the Persian Wars, 
when these waters witnessed prodigies of 
Greek valor and the destruction of the 
mighty fleet of Xerxes. These, then, 
are a few of the modern material de- 
velopments—especially in the fields of 
trade and industry—which we are wit- 
nessing in Greece. 


’ 
across 


Output of Feature Films 
Is Reduced in Germany 


Germany’s April output of long*feature 


films was only 21, compared with 33 the 
previous month, and 24 the month before 
that, the American trade commissioper 
at Paris, George R. Canty, has reported 
to the Department of Commerce. The 
Department’s statement, issued June 22, 
follows in full text: 

Twelve of April’s censorship were 
German-made, while the other nine, six 
of which were American, were foreign, 
compared with 12 German and 21 for- 
eign in March, and 14 German and 10 
foreign in February. 

The total length of all films censored 
during April (features, educationals and 
/newreegls), was 103.731 meters, as 
jagainst 154,968 meters in March, and 





invention of the! 


appropriate design’ to Commander John 
H. Towers for conceiving, organizing and 
commanding the first trans-Atlantic 
flight; to Lieutenant Commander Albert 
C. Read, U. S. Nany, commanding of- , 
ficer NC-4; to Lieutenant Elmer F. 
| Stone, U. S. Coast Guard, pilot; to former 
Lieutenant Walter Hinton, United States 
Navy, pilot; to Lieutenant H. C. Rodd, 


former Liewtenant J. L. Breese, United | 
States Naval Reserve Force, engineer; 


|and to former Machinist’s Mate Eugene | 


Rhodes, United States Navy, engineer, | 
|for their extraordinary achievement in| 
| making the first successful trans-Atlan- 
tic flight in the United States naval fly- 
ing boat NC-4 in May, 1919.” 

Winner to Receive $1,000. 

Each contestant may submit as many 
designs for this medal as he desires. 
Each design shall be exemplified in} 
drawings large erough to show clearly 
the details of the design, both observe 
and reverse. After their receipt the de- 
signs will be submitted by the Navy to 
the Commission on Fine Arts who will 
make the selection. 

Payment of $1,000 will be made to} 
the maker of the design deemed by the 
Fine Arts Commission to be the most 
suitable and appropriate to commemo- | 
rate the achievement in making the first 
successful transAtlantic flight. 

The designs submitted are to be de- | 
|livered, all transportation charges paid, | 
to the Paymaster General of the Navy | 
Department, Washington, D. C., not later | 
than 10 a. m., August 2, 1929. 


‘Rabbit Fever’ Recognized 
As Existing in Russia| 


Proof that tularaemia or “rabbit fever” | 
{is by no means confined to the United 
States is given in a report received by 
the United States Public Health Service | 
which indicate the prevalence of the dis- | 
ease in Russia. The full text of a state- | 
ment by the Public Health Service deal- | 
| ing with this subject and made public | 
i June 22, follows: | 
That tularaemia is by no means confined | 





| to the United States is shown by a re-| 


cent article in a foreign scientific jour- | 
|nal which carries abstracts of articles | 
| which would indicate that tularaemia is 
coming to be recognized as existing in 
Russia. The original articles are by} 
| members of the staff of the State Insti- | 
| tute of Microscopy and Epidemiology, 
,at Saratov, for the S. E. of the Union| 
of Socialistic Soviet Republics. 

A recent inquiry has been received by 
| the Hygienic Laboratory of the Public} 
Health Service, from the director of the | 
above-mentioned institute regarding | 
|tularaemia in meadow mice in the|’ 
| United States. | 


Coal Production Increases 


Over Level of Last Year | 


The total production of soft coal during 
the week ended June 15, including lignite 
| and coal coked at the mines, is estimated 
| at 9,304,000 net tons, according to the 
| weekly coal report made public on June 
| 22 by the Bureau of Mines of the De- 

partment of Commerce. 

The full text of the summary of the 
week’s, production of coal follows: 

Compared with the output in the pre- 
| ceding week, this shows an increase of | 
| 148,000 tons, or 1.6 per cent. Produc- 
| tion during the week in 1928 correspond- 
|ing with that of June 15 amounted to| 


8,342,000 tons. |f 


| The total production of Pennsylvania | 
anthracite during the week ended June | 
| 15 is estimated at 1,220,000 net tons. Com- | 


| pared with the output in the preceding | 


named “Themisto-| Week, this shows an increase of 160,000 | pearing before the Senate Finance Cam- 


ons, or 15.1 per cent. Production during 
the week in 1928 corresponding with that 
| of June 15 amounted to 1,218,000 tons. | 


Reconciliation in Mexico 
Described as Gratifying 


| 
The reconciliation between the Mexi- 
|can government and the Catholic church 
has caused the United States real grati- 
| fication, according to an oral statement 
|by the Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson, June 22, 

Secretary Stimson said that this was | 
an affair entirely domestic to Mexico and | 
not the concern of the United States. | 
| However, he said the United States had 
the same gratification it would have 
|when any friendly neighbor settled its 
| internal troubles, 





| 135,769 meters in February, 1929. Of 

| the total lenght of 103,751 meters, 45,391 
meters, or 44 per cent, were feature | 
films, and the remainder, or 56 per cent, | 
were educationals and newreels. The 
German share of the total number of fea- 

; ture films censored durigg April, 1929, | 

| was 57 per cent, as compared with 37 | 

| per cent in March, and 3 per cent in| 

| February, 1929. 


| bill enacted by the Senate will do justice 


| the agricultural industry obtains an an- 


The Farm Bureau Federation repre- 
sentative said he hoped the Senate would 








ative organizations. | 


Tariff Bill to Assist | 
Agriculture Urged 


Chester H. Gray Claims That; 
Farmers Fail to Receive 
Equitable Treatment. 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


thage, Tenn., said: 
“The manifest interests of nearly 90 


| per cent of agriculture, 95 per cent of 
| mining, more than 50 per cent of manu- 


facturing, 80 per cent of the wage earn- 
ers, and the general American public 
demand moderation of excessive tariffs 
and liberalization of trade _policies,| 


| which alone can make possible lower | 


production costs, lower living and trans- 
portation costs, wider and better for- 
eign markets for our increasing sur- 
pluses, freedom. from the gross immor- 
alities of the illicit partnership between 
politics and vested interests, and the 
substitution of fair and freindly inter- 
national relations for the extreme bit- 


| 


|terness now existing against America 


throughout the world by reason of pres- 
ent and proposed embargo tariff pol- 
icies.” 

The full text of Senator Brookhart’s 
atement follows: 

I believe the progressives have the 
votes and that they should insist upon 
Senator Norris’ amendment for deben- 
tures to the farmers, but with the pro- 
viso that the debenture should be paid 
to the Farm Board and not the exporters. 
Of course the original debenture proposi- 
tion would have issued many of them 
to the stabilization corporations, but 
through the Farm Board they should all 
go to these corporations and perform all 
the functions of the equalization _ee, the 
purpose of which was to get the farmers 
their cost of production plus a reasonable 
profit. I. this form the debenture 
proposition should not be offensive to. the 
House, and I believe it can command a 
good majority of support. 


The other amendment that should be 
adopted without fail is Senator Glass’ 
bill to tax sales of speculative stocks. ! 
This bill is drawn upon the theory of 
raising revenue, and therefore it will not 
be a complete knock-out for speculation, 
which I so much desire. However, it is 
the right kind of a tax and should be 
energetically supported. 


st 


There is one other proposition I per-' 


sonnally think should go upon the tariff | 
bill ‘and that is the regulation of the 
profits on all productive industries. Our 
regulation has failed because we have 
never limited profits, the one thing that 
ought to be limited. That the limita- 
tion of the profits of capital is a sound 
business principle is proven beyond 
question by the great cooperative ox- 
ganizations of the world. 

Every impartial analysis of the rates 
of duty provided in the tariff bill adopted i 
by the House of Representatives has re- 
vealed to the satisfaction of those who 
are seeking the facts in tariff revision 
that the hope of farmers of securing | 
equality through that process is illusory. 

Neither the tariff bill as it was ap- 
proved by the House nor the farm relief 


to the agricultural~industry. If this is 
all that is attempted in behalf of the 
armer, then this special session of Con- 
gress might as well not have been con- 
vened. 


Effect of Tariff on Farmers. 
Spokesmen for farmers who are ap- 


mittee asking higher rates on farm py$d- 
ucts should familiarize themselves véith 
conclusions reached by Professor Jghn 
R. Commons and a group of tariff ‘ex- 
perts at the University of -Wisconsin; 
by the People’s Legislative Service, in 
an independent inquiry into the probable 
effect of tariff rates; by the Fair Tariff 
League and by the Department of ‘Ag- 
riculture and Department of Commerce. 

Differing only slightly in detail, these 
conclusions of these investigators are 
that under the Fordney-McCumber bill 


give the farmer more consideration than 
was accorded by the House. -~. Industry 
started 100 years ago, he said, to seek 
higher tariffs. The farmer started only 
For that. reason, he 


ties on agricultural products with more 
exepdition than it raised the ‘rates on in- 
dustrial goods, if the rates on the two! 
classes of producers are to be equalized. | 


Compensatory Duties 
Of No Aid to Farmer 


“It is all righ: to make that kind of 
a statement about the rates on farm 
and industrial products, but it hasn’t any 
significance at all,” declared Senator | 
Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, majority | 
leader of the Senate and chairman of | 
the subcommittee. “I do not believe,” 
he said, “that you can measure protec- 
tion by the rate on poultry and the rate | 
on steel. 

“I am as great a protectionist as there | 
is in the world. The important questioh | 
to be considered is what rate is needed 
and what rate the House gave.” 

Mr. Gray spoke on only the general 
rates of protection when he appeared be- | 
fore the subcommittee June 22. He is 
expected to speak again when the sub- 
committee meets June 24. The subcom-| 
mittee on June 22 also considered the 
rates on bulbs, flowers, chocolates, al- 
monds, and dried and frozen eggs. 

The National Confectioners’ Associa- 





tion opposes the increases proposed in| 


the House bill, on walnuts, the subcom- 
mittee was told by H. R. Habicht, of 
Chicago. 
was raised from 12 to 15 cents a pound 
and on unshelled, 4 to 5 cents. 

A change in the duty on celery from 
the proposed rate of 50 per cent ad 
valorem to 2 cents per pound is asked 
by American celery growers, asserted 
H. T. Bennett, of the Manatee County 
(Florida) Growers’ Association. 

The proposed rate of 3 cents a pound 
on unsweetened cocoa and chocolate was 
asked by Stephen P. Goble, on behalf 
of the Association 
late Manufacturers. 
late industry was 
World War as an 
try. 


The domestic choco- 
built up during the 
essential food indus- 


capture the domestic market, he said. 

Stanley Wyckoff, of Chicago, asked 
a duty of 60 cents a pound on dried 
eggs. The rate is now 18 cents. He 
also ‘asked a rate of 12 cents a pound) 
on frozen eggs. The present rate is 7% | 
cents and the bill proposes a duty of 8 
cents. | 

A specific duty of $40 per 1,000 on) 
cut flowers rather than the proposed) 
rate of 40 per cent ad valorem is neces- | 
sary, declared B. F. Patton, of F. Ryn- | 
veld & Sons, New York City. Flowers | 
have been sent into the country at only | 
a nominal declared value so the ad val- 
orem rate is not effective, he said. 
The 1922 rate of duty on tulips, lilies, | 
lily-of-the-valley pips, crocus and hya-| 
cinth bulbs was asked, by James Mc- 
Hutchison, of New York, speaking for| 
the Society of American Florists. These 
are used to grow flowers out of season| 
and are required by florists, he explained. 
The tariff bill proposes a rate of $6 per 
1,000 for all five classes of bulbs men- 
tioned by Mr. McHutchison, except hya- | 
cinth bulbs, which are admitted at $4 
per 1,000. The witness said’ he thought 
the five classes of bulbs ought to be 
admitted free but he asked for the 1922 
rates. 

Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, disputed the assertion that these 
bulbs could not be grown in any quan- 
tities in the United States. 

Declaring that imports of cocoa and 
chocolate supply only 3 per cent of the| 
consumption in the United States, G. V. 
B. Sombeck, of Van Houten, Inc., New| 
York, asked that the rate of the 1922) 
act be retained. That was a duty of | 
17% per cent ad valorem or not less 
than 2 cents a pound. 

The same rates asked on eggs by 
Stanley Wyckoff were requested by Knox 
Boude of the National Poultry Council. | 

R. L. Adams, of Berkeley, Calif., asked | 
for a duty on almonds, not shelled, of | 
6% cents; shelled, 19 cents; blanched; | 
and imitation, 24 cents. 

At the hearing June 21 the proposed 
duty of 35 per cent on candied marrons, 





The rate on shelled walnuts) 


of Cocoa and Choco-| 


t It is feared that unless duty is| 
| Representative Hull (Dem.), of Car-! made high, Holland and Germany will 


Department of Labor 
Is Asked to Adjust 


Eleven New Disputes 


Four Controversies Settled 
By Board of Conciliation 
In Week Ending 
June 22. 


Eleven. new labor disputes were 
brought before the Department of Labor 
for settlement during the week ended 
June 22, according to Hugh L. Kerwin, 
director of the Department’s Conciliation 
Service. 

At the end of the week, there were a 
total of 65 strikes before the Depart- 
ment awaiting settlement and, in addi- 
tion, 21 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage. 

Four labor disputes were reported as 
having been adjusted during the week. 

New Labor Disputes. 


The following is a list of the new dis- 
putes showing the name of the company 


/or industry affected, the nature of the 


dispute, the craftsmen concerned, the 
status and cause of the dispute and the 
number of workers involved: 

Wallace Fritz, contractor, Reading, 
Pa., strike; craft, mecal lathers; status, 
pending; cause nonunion plasterers em- 
ployed; workers involved, 39. 

Philadelphia Daily News, Philadelphia, 
Pa., strike; craft, drivers; status, pend- 
ing; cause, dicharges. for union affilia- 
tion; workers involved, 24. 

Wessel & Levy Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 

strike; craft, dressmakers; status, pend- 
|ing; cause, dispute betwee: two rival 
|unions; workers invo'ved, 35. 
Theater musicians, Cleveland, O, con- 
| troversy; craft, musicians; status, pend- 
|ing; cause, renewal of agreement; work- 
‘ers involved, not stated. 

Easy-On Cap Co., Cleveland, O., con- 
|troversy; craft, metal polishers; status, 
| pending; cause, report not yet received; * 
| workers involved not stated. 

Hazzard Rope Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
controversy; craft, rope makers; status, 
|pending; cause, proposed wage cut; 
workers involved, not stated. 
| Plasterers and helpers, Philadelphiag 
| Pa., strike; craft, building trades; cause, 
|alleged violation of recent agreement; 
| workers involved, 445. 


Louis Fisher Dress Co., Philadelphia, 
|Pa., strike; craft, dressmakérs; status, 
| unclassified; cause, recognition of union; 
| workers involved, 4, 

| Osear Degler, contractor, 


Reading, 


| Pa., strike; craft, carpenters; status, un- 


classified; cause, dispute, relative to 10- 
hour day; workers involved, 30. 


Two Strikes Settled. 


Woolen -Mills, LaPorte, Ind., strike; 

craft, weavers; status, adjusted; cause, 
wages and working conditions; workers 
involved, not stated. 
« Keystone Ice Cream Co., Scranton, Pa., 
strike; craft, teamsters; status, adjusted; 
cause, discharge of driver for union ac- 
tivity. 





a variety of prepared chestnuts, was op- 


| posed as too low by Robert Watson, of 


Washington, D. C., representing G. B.; 
Raffets & Company. He suggested in- 
stead a specific rate of 25 cents a pound. 

A practical embargo on chocolates will 
result from the rate of from 2 cents 
a pound to 40 per cent ad valorem, de- 
pending on the value written into thé 
tariff bill, Catherine L. Peters, of New- 
York City, told the Committee. She 
said that the increase would wipe out 


| the importations of sweet chocolate into 


the United States. She asked that the 
rate be left at 17% per cent ad valorem. 

The biggest market in the world for 
chocolate is the United States, asserted 
Joseph W. Scharf, of New York. He 
said imports of chocolate do not hurt 
the American industry. 


Maintenance of the rate of 5 cents 
per pound but not less than 25 per 
cent per ad valorem, of the prevailing 
tariff law, is desired by the Switzer- 


|land Cheese Association, of New York 


City, its tariff advisers, Fred G. Tauber, 
told the subcommittee. -The House pro- 
posed a rate of 7 cents but not less 
than 35 per cent ad valorem. 
Representing the National Onion As- 
sociation, John B. Stambaugh, of Ken- 
ton, Ohio, said that there are 7,000 acres 
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nual benefit of about $74,000,000, while 
under the House schedules this benefit 
will increase to about $87,000,000. The 
rates of the Fordney-McCumber bill are 
only about 1.1 per cent effective, while 
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the new rates adopted by the House will 
be only 1.3 per cent effective. 

When this is compared with an effec- 
tive rate on other industries of 38.8 
per cent, it is readily seen that in trad- 
ing with the beneficiaries on prohibitive 
duties on manufactured articles the 
farmer is at a tremendous disadvantage 
and is certain to come out of the trans- 
action in much worse condition than 
when he went into it. For every dime 
he gains by reason of the tariff he will 
be penalized a dollar in higher living 
costs, 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARB PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Inquiry Is Favored 
Into Recent Merger 
Of Food Companies 


Senator King Says Attorney 
General Should Take Ac- 
tion to Enforce Anti- 
trust Laws. 


Commenting on the recently announced 
merger of food products companies en- 
gineered by J. P. Morgan & Co., Sena- 
tor King (Dem.), Utah, in a statement 
issued June 22, expressed the opinion 
that “The Attorney General of the 
United States should take prompt action 
to enforce the Federal anti-trust laws.” 

“It is certain that if the present eco- 
nomic and industrial movements, now 
controlling the economic ard indeed the 
political life of the country, are not 
checked, within a few years the very 
form of our Government will be changed 
and our economic and business relations 
will undergo the most radical changes,” 
Senator King said. His statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Non-enforcement Asserted. 

The evils resulting from monopolies 
and from combinations and trusts in re- 
straint of trade thave been recognized 
wherever they existed. Congress passed 
the Sherman Anti-trust and Clayton 
Acts to meet the evils of monopoly. 
Most if not all of the States enacted 


Reserve System Declared to Have Taken | Air Mail Deliveries 
‘Effective Control of Credit Situation| To Start July 15 on As Labor-saving Features Are Adopted 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, 


Policies Said to Have Been Exercised Without Injury to 


Business or 


Agriculture. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


speaking generally, there is no undue | 
expansion or inflation in commodities. | 
want also to point out that in consider- 
ing expansion or inflation, it is not ac- 
curate to take one year as a test, In deal- 
ing with this matter I will take a pe- 
riod covering the years beginning with 
1922 through 1927 or 1928, and later 
consider present conditions in this year. 
Leaving aside the question of commod- 
ity speculation, which, as I have said, 
can hardly be said to exist today, I want 
to call attention to the startling growth 
of security loans, (including speculative 
loans), compared with commercial loans, 
during the period of 1922 té 1928, 


Refers to Increase 
In Security Loans 


During this period, security loans of 
reporting member banks, including in 


material degree were dependent upon 
other factors than Federal Reserve 
credit. It was finally decided that the 
real problem was the prevention of the 
diversion of Federal Reserve funds into 
the speculative markets, retaining dis- 
count rates at the existing rate of 5 
per cent. 


Member Banks 


Asked to Cooperate 

To this end the Board called upon the 
Federal Reserve banks and the member 
banks to cooperate in stopping the 
growth of speculative credit, thus inci- 
dentally setting forces in motion which 
would probably bring about some rea- 
sonable liquidation of existing credits, 
but no drastic reduction of existing 
speculative credits was asked for or ex- 
pected. 

It was pointed out that many member 





this category so-called sepculative loans, 
increased from $3,500,000,000—an in- 
crease of $3,900,000,000 or of over 100 
per cent; on the other hand, commercial 
loans increased from an average of $7,- 
400,000,000 to $8,700,000,000—an in- 
crease of $1,300,000,000 or only 18 per 
cent. 

During the same period, the percentage 
of security loans to total loans and in- 
vestments increased from 25 to 34 per- 
cent, while the percentage of commercial 
loans to total loans and investments de- 
creased from 51 to 39 per cent. 

Member bank reserves during this pe- 
riod increased from an average of $1,700,- 


measures to prevent intro-state trusts | 000,000 to $2,400,000,000 in January, 1928 
and organizations from restricting com. | ——an increase of $700,000,000, or 40 per 


petition and increasing prices. Unfor- 


tunately, neither Federal laws nor State 
laws have been enforced and the result 
has been the progressive growth of mo- 
nopolies and trusts and combinations in 
restraint of trade. 


In my opinion the most important 
question which demands solution at the 
hands of the American people is that re- 
lating to trusts and monopolies. Huge 
financial institutions are merging and 
consolidating and in every field of indus- 
try giant organizations and consolida- 
tions are taking place, as a result of 
which the natural laws of trade and com- 
merce, and supply and demand are set 
at naught; and substantially all of the 
commodities, whether raw or finished, 
necessary for the welfare of the people, 
are controlled by monopolies and trusts. 
Mass production.is facilitating this cen- 
tralization, and thousands of smaller 
units of production are being destroyed 
and individual initiative and indeed in- 
dividualism are subjected to the crushing 
hand of monopolistic organizations. 


Refers to Food Merger 


It is certain that if the present eco- 
nomic and industrial movements, now 
controlling the economic and indeed the 
political life of the country, are not 
checked, within a few years the very 
form of our Government will be changed 
and our economic and business relations 
will undergo the most radical changes. 
Profound sociologists and students of 
political economy foresee the rise of so- 
cialism when industries are owned and 
controlled by a limited number of in- 
tegrated organizations. Already there 
are growing signs of discontent and re- 
semtment over the aggregation of corpora- 
tions and monopolistic oranizations. 
Fear is entering into the hearts of the 
working people as well as the small 
business man and those who constitute 
the very best part of our social struc- 
ture. The credits of the country will 
soon be‘controlled by huge financial in- 
stitutions. The key industries of the 
country are now controlled by a limited 
number of business organizations. 
Thousands of persons who have built up 
business institutions and manufacturing 
plants are thrust aside by the growth of 
monopolies and find no niche in which 
they can find a place in our economic or 
industrial life. 

Combinations are being formed to con- 
trol food products. A Wall Street paper 
announces that the Postum Company, 
Inc., and the General Foods Company 
were establishing a more “perfect union,” 
and we are advised of a huge merger of 
corporations engaged in the manufactur- 
ing and distribution of foodstuffs and re- 
lated products to be announced by the 
House of Morgan. This giant organiza- 
tion will have an enormous capital and 
its field of operations undoubtedly will 
be progressively enlarged. A few years 
ago a corporation with. a billion-dollar 
capital was projected to control the bak- 
ing and bread production interests of 
the United States. It is obvious that if 
the Federal Government and the various 
States do not enforce their laws against 
monopolies and trusts and giant combina- 
tions most serious consequences will re- 
sult, jeopardizing not only the economic 
but the political freedom of the American 
people, 


Urge Enforcement of Laws. 


In my opinion the Attorney General 
of the United States should take prompt 
action to enforce the Federal anti-trust 
laws. It is important that there be 
competition in our industrial and busi- 
ness activities. The present monopo- 
listic situation will result in the mainte- 
nance of high price levels to the serious 
injury of the consuming public. 

It has been suggested that other simi- 
lar mergers will be formed for the con- 
trol of agricultural products because of 


@ the belief that“under the farm relief 


bill there will be increasing surpluses. 
The outstanding purpose of the so-called 
farm relief law is to sustain prices of 
farm products by caring for surpluses. 
This is to be done by the Federal Farm 
Board by the use of enormous appro- 
priations which will be at its disposal. 
These accumulations will inevitably de- 
press the market for raw food products 
and eventuate in their sale by the Farm 
Board. This situation may have prompt- 
ed the Morgan merger and may lead to 
the formation of additional organizations 
of giant proportions to control agricul- 
ture products. The profit in sight be- 
tween wholesale purchasers of enormous 
masses of agricultural merchandise at 
prices which the purchaser will be able 
to fix for himself, and their resale to 
the consuming public, is difficult to ex- 
press in figures, but that it will assume 
large proportions, there can be no doubt. 
It would be a strange irony if the 
relief bill should lead to fealaaned wba 
olies in food products to the disad- 
vantage of the farmer and the serious 
injury of the public. The farm relief 
bill in my opinion will prove a sad dis- 
appointment to the farmer and of no 


geneiit to the country, 


fe 


Federal reserve credit for the whole 
system was, in December, 1928, over 
1,800,000,000, taking daily averages, 
while the corresponding figures for the 
earlier years were: 1922, $1300,000,000; 
1923, $1,200,000,000; 1924, $1,200,000,000; 
1925, $1,500,000,000; 1926, $1,400,000,000; 
1927, $1,500.000,000; 1928, $1,800,000,000. 


Excess of Credit Cause 
Of Higher Stock Values 


Prices of 410 stocks combined were 
58.7 in 1922, and in January, 1929, had 
increased to 183.6. . 

Whether or not the above figures can 
be characterized as expansion, undue ex- 
pansion, or inflation, it must be evident 
that they were made possible by an in- 
crease in the volume of credit used for 
certain purposes in excess of the amount 
of things available in these lines, result- 
ing in competitive bidding for a limited 
supply, thus increasing prices in some 
cases, at least, to an abnormal extent. 

It must be evident that such a condi- 
tion of member bank credit, whether 
caused by speculative loans, whether in 
commodities, real estate, or securities, 
was one demanding careful attention by 
the Federal reserve banks, and one 
which required control, whether by way 
of rate increase or by other action. 

How far Federal reserve credit was 
responsible for this expansion is an in- 
teresting question which I shall not at- 
tempt to solve in this connection, except 
to express my opinion that the expansion 
was largely generated through gold im- 
ports and therefore that Federal reserve 
credit, on the whole, was not responsible 
for it. 

There were, however, three periods 
when the purchase of Government se- 
curities by Federal reserve banks placed 
money in the market, a material portion 
of which went into the member banks 
reserves, and was expanded upon in the 
ratio of almost 15 to 1. These periods 
were from February to June, 1922, from 
April to December, 1924, and from 
February to December, 1927. 

If we assume, therefore, that the Fed- 
eral reserve system is responsible for the 
increase in Federal reserve credit during 
these three periods, we still should not 
forget that agriculture and business re- 
ceived material benefit from this ex- 
pansion, and that at the same time it 
rendered service to Europe in adopting 
sound monetary policies along the lines 
of currency stabilization. 


Pressure Applied 


To Tighten Credit 


During the latter part of 1927 the 
Federal reserve system began a firming 
policy, and ceased to offset gold exports 
by buying Government securities; dur- 
ing 1928 the system made three increases 
of discount rates; it also from time to 
time sold Government securities, thus 
further tightening the pressure upon 
credit. 

Early in this‘ year the total amount 
of Federal ;reserve credit outstanding 
was, as I have before stated, about 1.8 
billions of dollars as compared with 
about 1.5 billions the year before, and 
many feared that instead of the cus- 
tomary liquidation after the first of the 
year there would be further expansion, 
and that member bank credit develop- 
ments needed careful supervision and 
control. 

I think it will be generally agreed 
that, apart from speculative loan ac- 
tivities, agriculture and business would 
be entitled to a lower rate, rather than 
to an increase over the present rate 
of 5 per cent, and that the problem is 
how most speedily to adjust matters 
so that in the near future agriculture 
nt business would be getting the bene- 

t of this lower rate. 

Representations were made that the 
speediest way to obtain lower rates 
for agriculture and business would be to 
adopt a policy of affirmative rate in- 
creases beginning at 6 per cent and in- 
creasing until the speculative use of 
Federal reserve credit had _ subsided, 
and then reversing the process, grad- 
ually reducing rates until they could 
safely be put below the present rate of 
5 per cent. 

Many of those who advocated this 
view perhaps unconsciously felt that it 
was the duty of the Federal Reserve 
system to correct the situation on the 
stock exchange by a series of quick 
incisive increases of discount rates. This 
feeling was expressed by the English 
paper, the Manchester Guardian Com- 
mercial, of March 28, 1929, as follows: 

“There appeared at least some slender 
hope that the Federal reserve authori- 
ties were meditating action drastic 
enough to precipitate the crisis in Wall 
Street which, in the opinion of most 
monetary students, must come sooner 
or later.” 

On the other hand, it was claimed that 
the Board had no duty to make such a 
direct attack on speculative activity on 
the stock exchange in this drastic man- 
ner, and it was further pointed out that 
these violent speculative activities in a 


banks have been frequent or continuous 
borrowers from the Federal Reserve 
banks, and that they were in effect secur- 
ing, through rediscounts, capital loans 


itaken out of the common fund built up 


by our member banks, and intended only 
for use for seasonal or emergency re- 
quirements; that capital thus acquired 
used in competition with the other mem- 
ber banks who were unfrequent bor- 
rowers, amounted to what in trade would 

e called “unfair competition.” 

The Board pointed out, however that 
there were many occasions where banks 
were in a difficult position because of 
crop failures, sudden loss of deposits, or 
general economic depression, where the 
above rule against’ capital borrowing 
could not be strictly applied, at least 
for considerable periods, but the general 
principle was laid down. It should be 
remembered that while attention was 
called to the growth of speculative loans 
which, in part, depended upon Federal 
Reserve credit, the rule would be the 
same whether the expansion was based 
on commercial or other forms of specula- 
tive loans. 

The banks, speaking generally, coop- 
erated with the efforts of the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Federal Reserve 
banks, and it is interesting to see the 
progress since the first of this year 
which has been made under the firming 
policy and so-called “direct action.” 
Taking the January, 1929, average and 


that security loans for reporting mem- 
ber banks have decreased from $7,500,- 
000,000 to $7,200,000,000, a reduction of 
$297,000,000; commercial loans, on the 
other hand, for the same period, in- 
creased from $8,700,000,000 to $9,100,- 
000,000, the increase being $361,000,000. 

Member bank reserves, for the same 
period, decreased from $2,387,000,000, 
the average,of January, 1929, to $2,331,- 
000,000 for the week ending June 15, a 
decrease of $56,000,000. 


Reserve Credit 
Declined During May 


The percentage of security loans to 
total loans and investments decreased 
during this period from 33.6 per cent to 
32.6 per cent, while the percentage of 
commercial loans increased from 39.4 
per cent to 41.4 per cent. Taking the 
figures as to Federal Reserve credit for 
the entire system, we find that compar- 
ing the average for January and May, 
1928, with the same periods in 1929, that 
Federal Reserve credit had increased 
in May, 1928, by $84,000,000, while tak- 
ing the same dates in 1929 we find that 
Federal Reserve credit decreased $310,- 
000,000. 

While the above decline in Federal Re- 
serve credit was brought about chiefly 
by the seasonal return flow of currency 
and gold imports, it is nevertheless true 
that in the absence of direct pressure, 
some part of the funds released through 
the inflow of gold, would have found its 
way into member banks reserve bal- 
ances, and would have formed the basis 
of further expansion, and that, as shown 
above, the direct pressure reduced the 
member bank reserve balances by about 
$50,000,000 between January 29, 1929, 
and the week ending on June 15, 1929. 

The Federal Reserve System, there- 
fore, has taken an effective control of 
the situation without increasing dis- 
count rates, and in the control thus ex- 
ercised through the medium of direct 
pressure, the system has established a 
new technique, which shows that diver- 
sion of Federal Reserve credit into 
speculative channels may be curbed with- 
out serious injury to agriculture and 
business. 

While it is true that although the 
Federal Reserve rate has not been in- 
creased during this period, customers’ 
rates charged by member banks have in- 
creased about one per cent, it is also 
true in my opinion that this increase 
in customers’ rates. was brought about 
by the competition of the high rates of- 
fered for funds in the speculative mar- 
ket. It is also true that the firming 
policy of the Board, including direct 
pressure, has brought pressure upon 
speculative loans with three times the 
force, thus tending to relieve agriculture 
and business, 








No Comment Forthcoming 


On Address of Mr. Dawes 


The Ambassador to Great Britain, 
Charles G. Dawes, showed -copies of his 
add@ess on naval reduction to members 


of the London Diplomatic Corps before 
he felivered it at the Pilgrims’ Dinner, 
according to information obtained-at the 
Department of State June 22, 

This was done in accord with the usual 
custom of showing to other diplomats 
advayce copies of any address which 
deal” with important international af- 
fairs, it was explained. 

No comment was forthcoming from 
the Diplomatic Corps, as far as the De- 
partment of State knows, it was stated. 

The Department has received no word 
as to whether Premier Ramsey Mac- 
Donald expects to visit the United 
States, it was stated orally. 


The President's Day 


at the Executive Offices 
June 22, 1929, 





8:30 a. m. to 10 a. m.—The President 
was engaged with secretarial staff and in 
answering mail correspondence. 

10 a. m.—The President left for a 
week-end trip to his fishing camp on 
the Rapidan river in Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park, Virginia, 





comparing it with June 12, 1929, we find | 





Two Lines to Canada 


Buffalo-Toronto and Mont- 
real-Detroit Services Plan- | 
ned as Part of Net- 
work of Routes. 


[Continzeed from Page 1.] 


stated that these services may be util- 
ized by American mailers and philatel- 
lists. A special Canadian commemorative 
cachet is to be issued. 


Announcement of the new: Canadian 
air mail services was made by Mr. 
Glover in a memorandum to postmas- 
ters. He also. said that flights over 
the new routes would begin July 1. 

In connection with the inauguration of 
the two new lines between Canada and 
the United States, Mr. Glover issued a 
statement which follows in full text: 


Plans Considered. 

Officials of tthe United States and 
Canada are cooperating in every way 
to bring about complete air mail service 
between the two countries Negotia-| 
tions that have already taken place be- 
tween postal officials of the two Gov- 
ernments are shortly to result in the 
establishment of an international serv- 
ice between this country and the Do- 
minion of Canada. 

Today announcement was made by W. 
Irving Glover, Assistant Postmaster} 
General, that on July 15 air mail serv} 
ice will be put into operation between 
Montreal, Canada, and Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. George Herring, chief superintend- 
ent of the air mail service of the Cana- 
dian Government was in Washington 
during the past few days conferring with 
officials of the United States postal serv- 
ice. As the result of such meetings, 
the new service mentioned was agreed on. 

Between the two cities, the following 
schedule (E. S. T.) has been arranged: 

Leave Montreal (St. Hubert), 9:15 
a. m., arrive Toronto, 12:30 p. m.3; leave 
Toronto, 12:45 p. m., arrive Hamilton, 
1:15 p.m; leave Hamilton, 1:30 p. m., 
arrive London, 2:15 p.m; leave London, 
2:30 p. m, arrive Windsor, 3:30 p. m.,; 
leave Windsor, 3:45 p, m, arrive De- 
troit (Dearborn), 4:00 p. m. 

Leave Detroit (Dearborn), 5:15 a. m,, 
arrive Windsor, 5:25 a. m.; leave Wind- 
sor, 5:35 a.m., arrive London, 6:40 a. m,; 
leave London, 6:50 a. m,, arrive Hamil- 
ton, 7:30 a. m.; leave Hamilton, 7:40 a. 
m., arrive Toronto, 8:00 a. m.;_ leave} 
Toronto, 8:30 a. m., arrive Montreal (St.| 
Hubert), 11:30 a. m. 

The frequency of the service -will be 
daily except Sunday each way. ‘The air 
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Use of Coin-vending 


Specialist Says Automatic Retailing Groceries Is Con- 
templated; Exports of Devices Show Gain. 


Extension of the use of coin vending 
machines to retailing groceries is being 
contemplated, according to a statement 


made public on June 22 by E. A. Kiefer, 
Specialties Division, Department of 
Commerce. 

Automatic stores are now being in- 
stalled and proving successful, the 
statement. said, as a result of recent me- 
chanical improvements and new labor- 
saving features, which have made auto- 
matic retailing more profitable and 
popular. 

Only in comparatively recent years, 
the statement recalled, has the coin- 
operated machine industry progressed 
from small machines vending gum and 
chocolate to automatic merchandising 
machines selling all types of commodi- 
ties and services. 

Due to a growing interest on the part 
of the buying public of the world in 
mechanical salesmen of goods, serv- 


jices and entertainment, American man- 


ufacturers are devoting more of their 
attention to exporting and are finding 
profitable “m.rkets abroad. 

For the fist quarter of 1929 the 
United Kingdom was the principal for- 
eign market, taking exports valued at 
$96,194; Canada was the second world 
market, receiving exports vaiued at $25,- 
652; and Latin America was the third 
largest market area with shipments 
valued at $20,716. 

, The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The first vending machines were in- 








mail service with Canada will be so ar- 
ranged that it will make connection with 
the trans-continental service in the 
United States. A plane will leave De- 
troit at 4:40 p. m. connecting at Chicago 
in time for dispatch of mail over the 
trans-continental route. Another plane 
will leave Chicago and make connection 
at Detroit in time for air mail to be dis- 
patched to points in Canada. 

The Canadian Airways, Limited, is the 
contractor for this new route from Mon- 
treal to Detroit and the service, it is an- 
nounced, will supersede the air mail serv- 
ice at present in operation between mon- 
treal and Toronto, 


In commemoration of the establish- 
ment of this new air mail service with 
Canada, it was announced at the Post Of- 


fice Department today that a special 
cachet will be provided for use on all 
letters carried on the trip from Detroit to 


Montreal. 


} 
| troduced into the United States in 1888, 


( 
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Machines Gains 


from England, to be used by an Ameri- 
can gum manufacturer in the distribu- 
tion of his products. Domestic manu- 
facture of these n-achines began shortly 
afterwards but it has been only in com- 
paratively recent years that the indus- 
try has progressed from small machines 
vending gum and chocolate to automatic 
merchandising machines selling all types 
of commodities and services. 
Automatic Retailing 

Geining in Popularity 

Automatic retailinf#%is becoming more 
profitable and popular as a result of re- 
cent mechanical improvements and new 
labor-saving features, and now auto- 
matic stores are being installed and 
proving successful in the larger cities 
and expansion into the field of grocery 
retailing is contemplated. As a dis- 
tributive instrument, the coin-operated 
machine has arrived, and bids fair to be- 
come of still greater importance in ca- 
tering to the everyday needs of the 
people. 

There has been manifested in recent 
years a growing interest on the part of 
the buying public of the world in me- 
chanical salesmen of goods, services, and 
entertainment, and, in turn, American| 
automatic-machine manufacturers are} 
devoting more of their attention to ex- 
port markets and are finding here and 
there profitable outlets overseas for their 
products. 

The introduction of automatic coin-op- 
erated machines in foreign countries, out- 
side of Europe, where they are familiar 
objects, is somewhat of an adventure. 
Markets apparently barren of prospects 
have absorbed a considerable number of 
machines, as in the case of Siam and 
Venezuela. Other markets, where con- 
ditions appeared more favorable, have 
proved less responsive to initia] efforts. 


Utility Is Important 


In Domestic Market 

Saleability. of vending machines de- 
pends largely on their utility, novelty, 
or adaptability. Utility is of prime im- 
portance in the sale of- coin-operated 
machines in the home market, where 
saving of time aud wages is a governing 
factor. Novelt would be the predomi- 
nant factor in the Far East and in sec- 
tions of Latin America, where cheap 
labor abounds. 

Adaptability is essential in all foreign 
markets, since coin-operated machines | 
|sold abroad must be designed to operate | 
with foreign coins and to withstand cli- ! 
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Method to Be Taught 
For Suppressing Fires 
Of Explosive Origin 
Federal Specialist to Give 
Instructions in Course 


Adopted at Wiscon- 
sin University. 








““Firemanship” is the title of a short’ 
course which will be given at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., 
June 25-28, at which David J. Price, 
of the Department of Agriculture, will 
give instruction on special methods of 
fire fighting required for explosive con- 
flagrations, the Department of Com- 
merce stated June 22. 

Firemen and State authorities have 
been interested in the prevention of ex- 
plosive fires since the disastrous dust 
explosion in a Milwaukee wood-working 
plant three years ago, which resulted 
in trapping 12 firemen and killing 6. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

“There are fires in which the libera- 
tion of highly explosive gas is a great 
hazard and requires different treatment 
from-the usual methods required to fight 
ordinary fires,” says Mr. Price, who, as 
engineer in charge of the chemical and 
engineering division of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, has directed special 
studies on dust explosion for some years. 

Since the beginning of this work by 
the Department of Agriculture, five 
years ago, the average loss resulting 
from each individual dust explosion has 
been reduced from $300,000 to $209,000 
in those industries studied by the De- 
partment’: specialists. 

Mr. Price will also speak on explosive 
fires at the meeting of the Indiana State. 
Firemen’s Association in Gary on July 
17. He recently addressed short courses 
for firemen at the State Universities of 
Kansas and Illinois, where he instructed 
firemen in methods of preventing and 
combating explosive conflagrations. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
also been asked to send representatives 
to the Northwestern School for Firemen 
to be held in Minneapolis during Sep- 
tember. This will be attended by fire 
fighters from Minnesota, North Dakota 
and South Dakota. 

In addition to its work on dust explo- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 


matic conditions which rust or clog the 
machinery and spoil the merchandise. 
Unusual difficulty is presented in such 
countries as China, where coins in a 
great variety of sizes are in circulation. 
The machines must offer a commodity 


[Continued on Page 10, Column §.] 











Bookk 


ughs 


pewriter 


Combines an ordinary typewriter with an 


automatic adding and bookkeeping machine 


that makes posting simaple, fast and accurate. 


Posts several related records at one time— 
e. g., statement, ledger and full-width 


journal. 


Accumulates total charges, total credits and 


total new balances for positive proof of cor- 


rect posting. 


eeping Machine 


Automatically selects columns, aligns dollars 
under dollars and cents under cents, and 


punctuates. 


Prints the complete balan 
key depression. 


ce from a single 


Has direct subtraction, correction key and 


electric carriage return. 


Telephone our office in your city for further 


information or a demonstration. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


ADDING: BOOKKEEPING 
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Taxation 


980) 
Business Expense 


Expense of Moving 
Factory Deductible 
In Full in One Year 


Company Is Not Permitted to 
Prorate Allowance Over 
Life of Transferred 
Equipment. 


THE FowLer & UNION Horse Natt Com-} 
*PANY, INC., V. COMMISSIONER OF IN-| 
TERNAL REVENUE. DOocKET No. 19114, | 
Boarp oF TAX APPEALS. | 
The taxpayer incurred expenses in| 

moving its two plants into a third city 

where economy and efficiency in pro- 
duction could be achieved by combining 
the facilities.. These expenses, the tax- 
payer claimed, should be prorated over 

a period of years, the period being the 

time which it was estimated the ma- 

chinery and equipment would last’ in the 
new location. The Commissioner of In- 


ternal Revenuestreated the expenses as| of five years, 


ordinary and necessary business ex- 
penses and deductible from gross in- 
come in the year incurred. 

The Board of Tax Appeals held that 
the Commissioner’s action was proper, 
although there was a dissent from the 
majority opinion. The view expressed 
in the dissent was that the taxpayer 
had the use of the machinery in the 
new location as long as it lasted, and 
there was no reason why the cost of 
moving it should be charged against the 
business of the first year. 

George J. Zeiss, for the taxpayer; 
John E. Marshall, for the Commissioner. 
Tax for Three Years Tested. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
Board, together with the dissenting 
opinion, follows: 

By this proceeding, the petitioner seeks 
a redetermination of its income tax lia- 
bility for the calendar years 1921, 1922 
and 1923. However, it appears from the 
deficiency letter, a copy of which is at- 
tached to the petition, that the respond- 
ent has determined neither a deficiency 
in tax nor an overassessment for the 
year 1921, and as to that year, we have 
no jurisdiction. The proceeding, in so 
far as it purports to involve the calendar 
year 1921, is dismissed. Peninsular 
State Bank of Detroit, 3 B. T. A. 399; 
Cornelius Cotton Mills, 4 B. T. A. 255. 

For 1922 and 1923, the respondent de- 
termined deficiencies in the amounts of 
$2,739.90 and $1,332.51, respectively. The 
petitioner complains that in computing 
said deficiences the respondent erro- 
neously disallowed certain deductions on 
account of moving expenses. 

Operated Two Plants. 

The petitioner is a Connecticut corpo- 
ration, with its principal office at Buffalo, 
N. Y., and is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of horseshoe nails. Prior to the 
year 1920, the petitioner operated two 
plants, one of which was located at Sey- 
mour, Conn., and the other at Chicago, 
Tll.- These plants had been in existence 
since 1865 and 1874, respectively. As 
production increased, additions were 
made to the plants from time to time. 

The manufacturing operations at 
these enlarged plants were not carried 
on as efficiently as before the additions 
were made, as it was necessary to carry 
the goods in process back and forth, in 
and out, from one building to another; 
and working the plants on an overtime 
basis entailed the payment of time-and- 
a-half wages for the ordinary operatives 
and double-time wages for the mechanics. 

A manufacturing or factory site was 
purchased at Buffalo, N. Y., in 1917 and 
a new plant erected thereon, which was 
finished in 1920, at which time the ma- 
chinery and equipment of the Seymour 
and Chicago plants were dismantled and 
moved to Buffalo. 

The cost incurred in moving the plants 
amounted to the total sum of $53,300.62, 
consisting of the following items: Labor, 
$27,072.71; freight and cartage, $7,532.04; 
carfare and expense of employes, $16,- 
695.87; total, $53,300.62. 

Full Amount Deducted. 

In determining the petitioner’s tax 
liability for 1920, the respondent treated 
the entire amount of $53,300.62 as an 
ordinary and necessary business expense, 
deductible from income for the year in 
which the plants were moved and the 
expenditures made. The petitioner 
charged the whole amount to expense, 
and sought to prorate it over a five-year 


Overassessment of Taxes 
Against Estate Is Abated 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 


nounced June 22 that it had authorized 
an abatement of $151,715.65 in favor of 
the Estate of Clarence D. Reed, on ac- 
count of an overassessment of taxes. 
Following is the full text of the an- 
nouncement: 

Old Colony Trust Company, executor, 
Estate of Clarence D. Reed, Boston. An 
overassessment of income tax and inter- 
est in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined as follows: 1921, $151,715.65. 

A hearing was held June 6, 1929. The 
entire overassessment is due to a re- 
computation of the taxable profit de- 
rived from the sale of certain shares 
of stock resulting in the elimination of 
certain additional profit added to the re- 
ported income in a prior audit as a re- 
sult of which a deficiency in tax to- 
gether with interest was assessed. Sec- 
tion 202, Revenue Act of 1921; Appeal 
of Leroy G. Evans 5 B. T. A. 806. 

The foregoing adjustment is in ac- 
cordance with the settlement of the es- 
tate’s income tax liability for the year 
involved in accordance with a stipula- 
tion approved by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the First Cir- 
cuit on March 4, 1929. Old Colony Trust 
Company, Executor, v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. (IV, U. S. Daily, 805.) 


University to Teach Method 
Of Fighting Explosive Fires 


: [Continued from Page 1.] 

sions the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
has taken a leading part in efforts to 
reduce the fire losses in American farm 
homes and rural communities which have 
reached the appalling total of approxi- 
mately 8,500 lives lost and $150,000,000 
in property losses annually and consid- 
erable interest has been shown in the 
bureau’s program of rural fire preven- 
tion at recent meetings of State fire- 
men’s associations, 
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Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


DEDUCTIONS: Ordinary Business Expense: Depreciation: Cost of Re- 

assembling Equipment: Accounting: Revenue Act of 1921—Where a 
taxpayer, operating two plants in different cities, moved all equipment from 
such plants, reassembled and combined it in one plant in a third location, 
the expenditures made in so doing constituted ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expense deductible in the year incurred, and it was not proper to pro- 
rate the amount over the remaining useful life of such equipment for de- 
duction as depreciation—Fowler & Union Horse Nail Company v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue.—(Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index 
Page 980, oe 1 ¢Volume IV). June +24, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition’ of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


| $12,275.44, for 1922, $10,660.12, and for; ment or capital expenditure, but is an 

1923, $10,660.12. | ordinary and necessary business ex- 

The petitioner now concedes in its| pense. MacAdams & Foster, Inc., 8 B. 

brief that the amounts expended should | T. A. 967; Eastern Shoe Manufacturing 

not have been set up on its books as|Co., 8 B. T. A. 1169, See also Northern 

expense and written off over a period Michigan Transportation Co., 3 B. T. A. 
but contends that the|255,.and L. A. Thompson Scenic Rail- 

amounts of $57,542.04 only should have/| way Co., 9 B. T, A. 1203. 

| been charged to expense in 1920 and the; On the authority of those cases, we 

balance of $45,758.58 should have been/ must approve the determination of the 

charged to the machinery account and| respondent. 

| depreciated as additions and replace-| Reviewed by the Board. 

| ments. Judgment will be entered for the re- 

The cost of moving machinery from | spondent. 
lone location and resetting it in a new} Mr. Murdock Dissents. 
location does not constitute an improve-! Murdock, dissenting: I dissent from 








Depreciation 


Calendar 


—of the— 
Board of Tax 
Appeals 


The calendar of the Board of Tax 
Appeals for June 24, 25, 26 and 27 was 
printed in the issue of June 17. Fol- 
lowing is the calendar from those dates 
to July 3, inclusive: 

July 2, 1929. 

2523, Blum’s, Inc. (motion), 

July 3, 1929. 

44334, W. F. Baird (order to show cause). 

25261, Beacon Realty Co., Inc. 

44622, Home Life Insurance Co. (order to 
show cause). 

42504, Philip Miner 
cause). 


(order to show 


| the foregoing opinion for the reason that 


I do not believe the expenses of moving 
the machinery from Connecticut and Illi- 
nois to Buffalo, N. Y., constitute an ordi- 


nary and necessary expense paid or in- 
curred during the taxable year in carry- 
ing on any trade or business. 

The petitioner would enjoy the benefit 
of having the machinery in the new 
location as long as it used the machinery 
in that new location, and there is no 
reason why the expense of moving the 
machinery to this new location should 


| be charged to the operation of one year. | 


Green agrees with this dissent. 
June 18, 1929. . , 
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Radio-phone Service 
Is Authorized From 
Steamer ‘Leviathan’ 


Radio Commission Permits 
Service Connecting Inland 
Telephones to Vessel 
While at Sea. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

Lines with radio-telephone service after 
the “Leviathan” system is in operation, 
it was stated. The United States Lines 
and the American Merchant Lines re- 
cently were sold by the United States 
Shipping Board to P. W. Chapman, Inc., 
of New York. 


The channels allocated the A, T. & T. 
for the service are in mobile bands. Those 
assigned to the shore station at Deal are 
3,124, 4,116, 6,515 and 8,630 kilocycles. 
These allocated for the “Leviathan” are 
3,248, 5,615 and 8,450 kilocycles. The 
| call letters of the “Leviathan” for the 
| service are WSBN. 

According to the plans, approximately 
$750,000 will be expended in the creation 
of the service. As outlined to the Com- 
mission, there. will be installed aboard 
the “Leviathan” a complete radio-tele- 
phone service, operated from a switch- 
board, and connecting all rooms and 
cabins. This service will be entirely sepa- 
| rate from the radio-communication serv- 








‘Autrorizen STATEMENTS ONLY AR’ 
PustisHeD WitHout CoMMENT BY 


Radio 


ice aboard the vessel, operated by the 
Radio Corporation of American by its 
subsidiary, the Radiomarine Corporation 
of America. 

Radio Commission officia:s — that 
the A. T. & T. proposes to have the 
service in operation within six months. 

The land station at Deal, now being 
employed in the “fixed” international 
radio-telephone service, since 1920 has 
been experimenting with land-to-ship 
radio-telephone communication, and will 
serve in this capacity witi the inaugura- 
tion of the regular service. 

Transmitter Authorized. 


_ The greatest expense will be entailed 
in linking with the land station the Bel} 
Telephone system of the country. The 
Commission has authorized a 500-watt 
transmitter for the “Leviathan.” The 
land station will employ a_ greater 
amount of power. 

The purpose of assigning “staggered” 
channels for the service was explained 
at the Ccmmission as being necessary to 
cover the various distances between 
which communication must be main- 
tained. For example it was pointed out 
that a channel in the 3,000 kilocycle band 
is adapted for communication for but a 
few hundred miles. When the vessel is 
farther out at sea a channel in the 4,000 
kilocycle band must be employed, and as 
the distance separating the land and 
the vessel increases, a higher frequency 
channel must be used. Thus when com- 
munication is desired between the United 
States and the “Leviathan” at dock at 
Southampton, 3,500 miles away, a chan- 
nel in the 8,000 kilocycle band must be 
employed. 

The system is regarded by the Com- 
mission as a noteworthy step in radio, 
it was said. 


_ 
—————— 


off the tee it’s 


DISTA 


period, claiming deductions for 1921 of 


...In a cigarette its 
E / 


TASTE above everything 


Mildness, of course —but much more! 
Satisfying fullness, pure tobacco flavor, smooth 
ness, delicacy, richness. 


MILD and yet 
THEY SATISFY 


© 1929, Liccerr & Myans Tosacco Co. 


In short, good tobaccos 


ended and “cross 


blended” the Chesterfield way! For taste is what 
smokers judge by—and taste, above everything, is 
what Chesterfield offers. 


FINE TURKISH and DOMESTIC tobaccos, not only BLENDED but CROSS-BLENDED 
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Operated 
under the 
most 
liberal 
policies 
known to 
hoteldom.. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


with 


¥ adi DD 
an eve 
“oon,” 


~ «and more for 
your money, always: 
radio when you 
throw a switch — 
ice-water when you 
press a valve—the 
morning paper un- 
der your door—a 
good library at your 
disposal—a reading 
lamp at your bed- 
head—your own 
private bath — all 
these things, what- 
ever the price of 
your room, at no 
added cost... Fixed 
rates are posted in 
every one of the 7700 
Statler rooms ... 
And each hotel of- 
fers your choice of 
restaurants, from a 
lunch-counter or 
cafeteria to formal 
a la carte or ban- 
quet service of the 


first class. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


in 

Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 


St. Louis 


New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania} 
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‘ederal Research 


Is Termed Helpful 
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Foreign Trade 


Inquiries for Products of United States Decline in Shipments 
For Sale in Foreign Markets Are Listed | Qf Chicle Is Noted at 


To Laundry Trade Department of Commerce Summarizes Requests to Pur- 


chase or to Act as Agents for American Goods. 


Problems Affecting Dry 
Cleaning Also Are Studied 
by Department of 
Commerce. 


D. J. De LAGRAVE, 
Textile Maintenance Section, | 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. {ay 
@Most of us who live in the larger cities 


re patrons of the modern power laun- 
‘y and of the modern power dryclean- 
g plant. But our contact with these 
atles is rather superficial; the sight of 
occasional laundry or the call of its 
rer, the observance of a few shop 
ats bearing the legend, ‘Drycleaner 
, Dyer,” such casual impressions can 
ve no hint of an industry’s importance. 


'¢ we consult the statistics relating to 

ase trades we may, therefore, be some- 

iat surprised to find that they belong 

ll forward among the large industries 

the country. According to the Bureau 

the Census the average number of em- 
oyes engaged in 1927 was: In dyeing 

id cleaning establishments, 40,073; in 
ymmercial power laundries, 221,043; to- 
al, 261,116. ° 

Garment pressing is considered one of 
ae subsidiary processes of drycleaning. 
Ye can thus consider as an essential 

art of the cleaning industry those press- 
hops or tailor shops where garment 
ressing is done and where drycleaning 
ad dyeing work is collected for deliv- 
ey to the large wholesale cleaning 

nts that actually carry out these dye- 
¥ and drycleaning processes. Persons 

, the trade in a position to know es- 
mate that there are 200,000 such press- 
aops or collection agencies In the 

ntry. 
ie that each one of these stores 
asiat least one man assigned exclu- 
ively to garment pressing or to the 
andling of work for the wholesale clean- 
ng plant, we obtain another 200,000 em- 
sloyes to add to the figures given above. 
Chis gives us a total of 461,116 persons 
mgaged in the textile maintenance in- 
lustry, as the commercial power 
dry and the power drycleaning and dye- 
ing businesses are collectively known. 
Figures Are Not Complete. 

It might be mentioned here that, the 
above figures do not include some 396,- 
756 launderers and laundresses (these 
figures are the latest available from the 
Census of 1920), who operate small hand 
laundries or work in the home, nor do 
hey include another considerable group 
employed in hotel and institutional 
laundries. > 2 

The commercial power laundry industry 
and the power dry cleaning and dyeing 
ndustry, which, together with their col- 
ection system, give employment to over 
400,000 persons, have grown with ex- 

eme rapidity. Their rate of growth is 
¥ill one of the most remarkable in the 
dustrial field, Commercial power 
undries, reports the 1927 Census of 
fanufactures, did 25 per cent more work 
1 1927 than in 1925, while dyeing and 
eaping establishments registered a 39 
2r cent increase in the same period. And 
ie story told in preceding biennial cen- 
as reports is of a pace with this. — 

It is difficult for the general public to 
.isualize the importance of the textile 
anaintenance industry and its individual 
establishments. These plants usually 
seek locations in the industrial district 
and away from the general view. And 
memories of the washerwoman’s shanty 
ind the casual sheds that sheltered the 
nioneer power laundries contrive to 
inger and to obscure the modern picture 
of up-to-minute plants operating on 
a large scale and housed in buildings 
that are the last word in American 
factory design. 

Efficient Machinery. 

To equip these plants machinery of a 
aigh type of perfection has been worked 
vut. The development of a service in- 
justry like textile maintenance is closely 
bound up with the purchasing power of 

phe community. It is easy to understand 
at this industry is much more highly 

‘veloped in this country than abroad: 
s a result the American manufacturer 
* equipment for power laundries and 
*y cleaning plants has been enabled to 

ing his organization and product to a 
vint where he can advantageously sup- 
y the less highly developed foreign in- 
istry. 

Like the producers of our films and 

rious specialties, these manufacturers, 

lidly based on a fruitful home market, 

e in a position to go adventuring 
sroad. How well they are succeeding in 
itrenching themselves beyond our 
vorders is seen in these export figures: 
in 1927 we exported power laundry ma- 
chines to the value of $1,456,410 and 
other laundry equipment to the value of 
$1,102,164, 

The laundry and drycleaning trades 
are, of necessity, prominent in research 
work. Complementary to the textile in- 
dustry, they are especially susceptible to 
changes occurring in the type and quality 
of production and must ever be on the | 
alert to devise methods of satisfactorily 
handling new fibers, fabrics or dyes, 

On the other hand much harm may be 
done a new product and its manufacturer 
and merchandiser when the cleaner or | 
laundry owner is unable to properly | 
cleanse or refresh it or adopts the atti- | 

ide that the product is not suitably | 
fabricated to withstand laundering or 
tleaning. The importance of securing co- 
opration between this and the other 
oranches of the textile industry is thus 
\pparent. 

It was with the aim of furthering such 
ooperation that the textile division of 
he Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
tommerce established the textile mainte- | 


laun- | 


Inquiries from India, Portugal, Bar- 
badoes, Czechslovakia, New Zealand, 
Chile, and China for information on a 
wide range of American-made articles 
including wardrobe trunks, traffic signals, 
electric clocks, rubber heels, and bath- 
room fixtures are listed in the weekly 
trade opportunity service of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The full text of the statement issued 
by the Department June 22 follows: 

Information on the many foreign mar- 
ket openings is available to firms and 
individuals upon application to any dis- 
trict or cooperative office of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, cen- 
trally located throughout the United 
States. 

The asterisk (*) indicates that the in- 
quirer would act as both purchaser and 
agent. 

Purchasers. 

Argentina.—39189, celluloid, trans- 
parent, and chromolithographs for cal- 
endars; 39189, tin, mottled, in colors; 
*39136, trunks, wardrobe, good quality; 
39186, woodworking machinery, light. 

Australia.—*39182, mulch, paper, for 
farm use. 

Barbados.—39169, corn meal, yellow. 

Belgium.—39084, cheese; 39086, meat, 
horse, pickled. 

Brazil.—*39099, canned fruit; *39099, 
fruit, dried and fresh. 

Canada.—*39156, airplanes, light type, 
!accessories and parts; *39158, automo- 
| bile accessories and parts; *39171, canned 
fruit and vegetables; 39197, clocks, elec- 
| tric; 39197, clock frames for grandfather 
| or hall clocks, and clock movements; 
|*39170, fruit, deciduous and citrus; 
'39179, furniture (frames for wooden 
|chairs); *39135, furniture and equip- 
ment, office, such as desks, bookcases, and 
\filing cabinets; 39191, haberdashery; 
| *39135, postcards, embossed, glazed on 
|both sides, religious prints, and church 
| ornaments; *39135, school equipment, 
such as books, blackboards, desks, and 
lerasers; 39165, signals, traffic, electric; 
| *39109, tools (hack saw blades); 39187, 
toys, medium and better grades; *39170, 
vegetables, fresh; 39139, vending ma- 
|chines, cigarette and matches, operated 
by quarters and nickels. 

Chile.—39161, charcoal, animal, citric 
acid; 39161, filter cloth; 39126, gummed 
paper, 1 inch wide, 500 rolls of 800 feet; 
39161, hose, rubber, cotton covered; 
*39085, sugar cane; *39179, calf, patent, 
kid and sole leathers; *39085, canned 
fruit, fish, etc.; *39195, flour; 39175, 
grain (wheat); 39133, heels, rubber; 
*39085, leather; *39085, newspapers, 
overissue; 39133, tacks, shoe. 

Colombia.—39154, agricultural imple- 
ments for rice cultivation; 39154, trac- 
tors. 

Czechoslovakia. — *39112, bathroom 
fixtures and special heating appliances. 

Denmark.—*39176, olein. 

Egypt.—*39184, naphtha. 

England.—39107, aluminum and en- 
ameled ware; 39130, buttons, hard rub- 
ber; 39107, galvanized iron; 39107, 
hardware, household; 39131, laces, cotton, 
black, 35 inches long, 5,000 gross; 
*39144, musical instruments, including 
instruments; 39107, woodenware, house- 
hold. 

France.—39088, canned salmon; 39087, 
fruit, dried, especially prunes; 39088, 
fruit, dried; 39192, furniture (iron and 
brass beds), camping outfits, beach 
tents, and parasols; *39183, mulch, 
paper, asphalt, saturated and coated. 

Germany.—39188, adding, calculating, 
and multigraphing machines; 39153, 
engines, farm and marine, small; 39093, 
fruit, dried, especially sultanas, prunes, 
and mixtures; 39092, honey, extracted, 
pure; 39195, lacquer, furniture; 39197, 
linoleum in rolls, rugs, and runners; 
39162, silenium; *39164, Tungsten wire. 

Hungary.—39191, seed, Soudan grass, 
20 to 30 tons, 

India.—*39090, cornstarch; *39090, glu- 
cose; *39104, paraffin and match wax. 

Italy.—38117, cracking plant, petro- 
leum; *39166, household electrical appli- 





ing magnetic pick-ups, brackets, loud 
speakers, and transformers; *39138, radio 
and phonograph combinations, and spare 
parts; *39166, radio sets and apparatus; 
*39180, upper leather, black and colored, 
fancy leathers, cowhide, and upholstery 
leather. 

Mexico.—39174, antimony and ura- 
nium; 389174, ferro-manganese; 39174, 
furnaces, electric; 39116, salt refining 
machinery, including evaporators, mill 
grinders, and packing machine; 39174, 
Tungsten wire. 

Netherlands.—39190, adding and calcu- 
lating machines, small type; 39137, 
sponges, yellow and key velvet. 

New Zealand.—*39185, draperies, and 
other house furnishing goods; *39185, 
furniture, household. 

Portugal—39196, 
sulated, 

South Africa—39193, army surplus 
stocks, and cotton piece goods, especially 
shirtings. 

Sweden—*39157, motors, marine, in- 
board, high quality. 

Agents. 

Austrailia—39119, ribbon winding, 
dyeing, and calendar or finishing ma- 
chinery; 39142, sporting goods, for golf, 
tennis, cricket, soccer, rugby, baseball, 
and other sports. 

Austria.—39140, notions and novelties, 
women’s shoes, sport, canvas, rubber- 
soled, sport wear, sporting goods. 

Belgium.—39172, canned fish, 
dried. 

Canada.—39161, balloons, and other 
rubber specialties; 39111, belt lacings; 
39128, embossing machines, show card, 
hand operated, inexpensive; 39122, en- 
gines, Diesel, heavy duty, 30 to 350 
horsepower; 39149, fishing rods. 


wire, rubber 


fruit, 





ance section. This section brings to the 
tention of the interested industry | 
vanges and innovations like ly to affect | 
, gathers and disseminates statistics | 
id other information relevant to these | 

atters, and endeavors, in general, to act 
4 a liaison agent betweent the produt- 
tion and the maintenance ends of the} 
textile industry, 


Wild Ostriches Are Hunted 


For Diamonds in Gizzards| 


A brand new industry has just been! 
born in South Africa—the hunting of 
wild ostriches for the diamonds con-| 

ined in -their gizzards, the Depart-’ 
Bent of Commerce is advised by the | 


7? 


many | 


glass, hardware, steel drills, and. tools; 
39125, locomotives, gasoline; 29121, min- 


American ‘Trade Commissioner’ at 
Johannesburg, Samuel H. Day. 

The Department’s statement, 
June 22, follows in full text: 

Hunters in the southern part of the 
Kalahari Desert recently killed two 
birds, and, according to their story, one 
had 53 and the other 17 stones of ex- 
ceptional quality so secreted, 

These ostricnes formerly roamed the 
Namaqualand district where there are 
said to exist rich alluvial diamond de- 
posits, and having an eye for shining 
stones, seem to have selected the best 
diamonds to assist in their natural 
process of digestion, 


issued 


ances; *39138, radio accessories, includ-| p 





in- | 





ing machinery and equipment, princi- 
pally for copper mining; 39128, novelties, 
mechanical; 39168, radio receiving sets; 
39120, road-construction machinery; 
39145, sporting goods and equipment; 
39143, sporting goods, rubber; 39151, 
stationers’ novelties, favors, etc. 39160, 
street sweepers, motor; 29159, trucks of 
1 to 1% ton capacity. 29167, vacuum 
cleaners, 

China.—39110, airplanes; 39110 alumi- 
num ware; 39110 arsenal and cement 
mill machinery; 89152, Belts, leather; 
39113, calf leather, boarded, smooth, 
plain. and fancy; 39110, copper and brass 
goods; 39110, cston mill machinery; 
39110, flour milling machinery; 39152, 
haberdashery (soft collars, garters, and 
neckties); 39110, hardware, builders’; 
39152, hosiery, silk, women’s; 39152, 
jewelry (cuff links and collar buttons); 
39110, railway materials; 39110, steels, 
special and cupro-nickel steel cups; 
39152, underwear, rayon and wool. 

Cuba.—39089, cotton twine and waste; 
39089, oil, coconut, refined; 39089, roof- 
ing paper. 

Denmark.—39098, canned fruit; 39098, 
cottonseed cakes; 39098, fruit (apples); | 
39098, fruit, dried. 

Dominican Republic.—39082, 
39083, vegetables, (potatoes, 
etc.) 

England—39118, coal-cutting machin- | 
ery; 39118, excavators, steam, oil, or | 
electricaily driven; dragline or scoop ex- 
cavator buckets, dredges and pile driv- 
ers; 39127, prints, stock color, on 
gummed and ungummed paper, suitable | 
for box covers, calendars, etc. . 

France—39108, garnet, crude, and gar- 
net grits; 39115, oak, mountain; 39123, 
saws, wood, stump extractors and tree 
uprooters. | 

Germany—39100, canned fruit; 39163, 
cosmetics; 39097, fruit, dried (plums, 
peaches, apricots, apples, pears, and rais- 
ins); and apricot kernels; 39100, fruit, 
dried and fresh; 39101, fruit dried and 
preserved; 39101, lard; 39101, meat, pre- 
served (bacon and corned beef); 39124, 
packing machines, automatic recording, 
for prunes and raisins; 39101, rice; 39102, 
rice, blue rose, and screenings; 39124, 


soaps; 
onions, 


jeast of Yucatan, 
| Quintana Roo, was above normal, and 





shoes, rubber, modern type, women’s. 

Honduras—39181, bathroom fixtures | 
and special heating appliances; 39181, | 
ice plants, small, complete; 39181, mo- | 
tors, Diesel and semi-Diesel, and steam 
engines and boilers; 39181, pipes and 
fixtures, cast in iron-and galvanized; 
39181, waterworks equipment, including | 
water wheels, turbines, filters, and 
meters; 39181, woodworking machinery, 
and small sawmill installations. 

India.—39145, fountain pens, pen- 
holders, and pencils; 39177, kerosene and 
petroleum. 

Italy —39103, aluminum. 

Java.—39146, calculating machine, au- 
tomatic, printing. 

Mexico.— 39134, findings, shoe; 39134, 
hosiery; 39134, leather, imitation; 39134, 
upper leather. 

Netherlands.—39155, agricultural im- 
plements; 39173, canned food; 39105, 
copper and brass tuning; 39094, fruit, 
fresh; 39173, hosiery and handkerchiefs; 
39155, linseed and other cakes for cat- 
tle feed; 39096, meat, horse, pickled; 
39155, milking machines, electrically op- 
erated; 39173, textile goods, such as 
voiles, brocades, fancies, and flannel- 
ettes. 

New Zealand.—39136, hosiery, men’s | 
and women’s; 39136, lawnmowers, hand 
operated; 39136, sewing machines and 
vacuum cleaners. 

Norway.—39147, kitchen utensils; 
39147, tools, steel, iron and woodwork- 
ing; 39147, toys. 





Philippine Islands.—39106, aluminum 
foil, plain, embossed, printed, and wax 
rolled, and in colors; 39187, pulleys, 
steel pressed. 

Porto Rico.—39148, furniture, office 
and household. 

South Africa.—39150, 
novelties; 39141, go-carts, 
lapsible. 

Spain.—39129, spoons, forks, etc., pa- 


advertising 
metal, col- 


er. 
Switzerland.—39114, plywood, doors, 
floor wood, etc. 


Automobile Defects 
To Be Investigated 

Faulty Maintenance as Cause of 
Accidents to Be Studied. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
attention in some of the States and by 


|a number of organizations, particularly 


the motor clubs and the safety councils. 
Representatives of these and many other 
organizations interested, together with a 
representative group of public officials 
from different States, have accepted the 
call of Secretary Lamont to assist in 
developing the facts and studying the 
a methods for coping with the prob- 
em. 

Aa result of its discussion Jan. 20, our 
committee is undertaking this study un- 
der three headings: (a) The facts re- 
garding accidents due to faulty vehicle 
maintenance; (b) technical requirements 
for proper maintenance including such 
‘Sems as brakes, headlights, horns, steer- 
ing gear, tires, mirrors and wind shield 
wipers; (c) methods for securing proper 


| maintenance, 


Periodic Inspection Proposed. 

Under this last heading the commit- 
tee will canvass a wide field of proposed | 
suggestions, including periodic inspec- 
tins, systmeatic inspection by dealers; 
service stations and garages, education 
of the driving public and the problem of 
the junk car, 

In the committee discussion it came 
out clearly that the accident records of 
the large fleets of commercial vehicles 
have in most cases been reduced to a 
small figure. It was recognized that this 
is due both to better and more syste- 
matic maintenance of the vehicles in the 
average large fleet, and also to better 
control and discipline of the drivers in 
such fleets than obtains in the case of 
many individual drivers, 

Other committees of the national con- 
ference on street and highway safety 
have dealt and are dealing with the prob- 
lems of uniform traffic regulations and 
enforcement. It is the task of our com- 
mittee to approach and seek the solution 
of the ‘problem of better vehicle main- 


| tenance, 


Two Mexican Ports 


Reduction Is Ascribed to) 


Poor Season in Western 
Yucatan With Short- 
-~age of Rainfall. 


Mexico shipped 1,209,331 pounds of 
chicle valued at $592,509 to the United 
States from the ports of Progreso and 
Campeche during the first quarter of 
1929, as compared with 1,592,582 pounds 
shipped during the corresponding quarter 
in 1928, the Vice Consul at Progreso, 
Yucatan, Rufus H. Lane, Jr., says in a 
report made public on June 22 by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The decrease in shipments, when com- 
pared with the same period in 1928, 
clearly shows the relatively small pro- 
duction this season when compared with 
the record production of last year. 

The shipments of chicle for the season 
closed in February were virtually com- 
pleted during the period under review, 
and it is understood that stocks are 
nearly exhausted and only a few minor 
shipments remain to be made. 

The decreased production during the 
season just closed was due entirely to 
the entire dryness of the so-called “rainy 
season,” and the resulting decrease in 
the flow of the sap. The first general 
rains which normally occur in June or 
July did not come until early in October, 
and even after these three months of 
almost total loss, the remainder of the 
season was much dryer than usual. As 
the chicleros were sent to the camps 
early in July as usual, and the usual ex- 
penses of their maintenance continued 
throughout the season, the year was re- 


| ported poor by most firms engaged in| 


the industry. 

Large amounts of chicle produced in 
the Territory of Quintana Roo and the 
southern portions of the State of Cam- 
peche are also shipped through Ciudad 
del Carmen, Cozumel or other Mexican 
ports, or through British Honduras. It 
is understood that the production to the 
in the Territory of 


Tariff 


A reclassification which would take 
Belgium sand suitable for glass making 
off the free list and make it dutiable at 
$4 a ton, the rate now applied to crude 


silica, was one of the requests made of 
subcommittee of the Senate Finance 
Committee presided over by Senator 
Edge (Rep.), of New Jersey, June 22. 

This subcommittee, which is taking 
testimony on earths, earthenware and 
glassware, is faced by a long list of 
| witnesses and has extended the probable 
closing time/_on these schedules to 
June 25. 

Contending that the proposed increase 
on pharmaceutical and surgical glass- 
ware in paragraph 218 from 65 to 85 
per cent ad valorem, would work a hard- 
ship on hospitals, which purchase about 
65 per cent of the total domestic con- 
sumption of all-glass hypodermic syr- 
|inges, Sundel Doniger, of S. Doniger 
jand Company, New York City, asked 
that the old rate be retained. He ar- 
gued that the import trade in these glass 
syringes was only 20 per cent of the 
consumption. 
| Speaking on biological chemical and 
| metallurgical instruments, in chief value 
glass also in paragraph 218, Ralph Bar- 
ber, Vineland, N. J., representing Amer- 
ican manufacturers of biological: instru- 
ments, said that the industry could not 
have existed without the 65 per cent 
protection since 1922. Even with this 
rate employment has decreased 50 per 
}eent, he said, and the new duty of 85 
per cent is needed. 

Mr. Barber spoke for the Cambridge 
Glass Company, the Corning Glass Com- 
pany, the Kimble Glass Company, the 
| Vineland Flint Works and the Vineland 
| Scientific Glass Company. 

I*'rank Hayden, of the Becton and 
Dickinson Company, Rutherford, N. J., 
principal domestic manufacturers of 
glass syringes, took a position directly 
opposite to that of Mr. Doniger, an im- 
porter. He asked in addition to the new 








gains in that section offset to a large 





| extent the losses sustained in the north 
|central and western sections 
| Yucatan peninsula. 








| 
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Glass 


Senate Subcommittee Continues H earings 
On Earthenware and Glassware Schedule 


Importation of Building Sand for Use in Manufacturing 
Glass Protested by Silica Producer. 


85 per cent ad valorem rate, a sliding 
scale of specific duties. The business of 
his company in glass syringes has been 
decreasing in the last few years in fa- 
vor of the foreign product. 

William A. Tucker, of Jenkins Bros., 
New York City, testified in relation to 
gauge glass and glass tubing in para- 
graph 218 (b), which in its new classi- 
fication carries 65 per cent instead of 
55 per cent ad valorem at which it is 
now dutiable. 

He asserted that the only domestic 
producer was the Libbey Glass Com- 
pany of Toledo, Ohio, which has only 
one machine and 9 men engaged in mak- 
ing gauge glass. 

The new rate of 65 per cent in the 
House bill will absolutely prohibit all 
importation, said Mr. Tucker. 

ee P. Littlepage, attorney for the Ne- 

vada Silica Company, Las Vegas, Nev., 
asked that crude silica, which bears $4 
a ton, in paragraph 207, be defined to 
include “sand suitable for glass making” 
which, under a ruling of the Treasury 
Department has been put on the free 
list with building sand. 
_, Without such a definition, he said, the 
item means nothing. Belgian sand, the 
witness argued, is being imported free 
as building sand for use in glass mak- 
ing. 

Enos Porter, of Chicago, IIl, repre- 
senting the Mirror Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, asked increases on silvered mir- 
ror glass in paragraph 223 from 17, 20 
and 23 cents a square foot, according 
to size, as carried in the House bill, to 
25, 30 and 32 cents a square foot. The 
present law places duties of 13%, 16 
and 21 cents, respectively, on these 
items. 

At the hearing June 21 H. M. Riddle 
Jr, of Asbury Park, N. J., speaking 
for grinders and refiners of graphite, 
said that if domestic graphite could be 
used, the trade would not go as far as 
Ceylon and Madagascar to get their sup- 
plies. 

Leaving the graphite items, the com- 
mittee turned to the glass 
The first witness was William Schnoor, 
president of the Indianapolis Medical 


of the|Glass Works. 


Mr: Schnoor asked that, in addition 


schedules. | 





to the rate of 50 cents a gross on am- 
poules carried in both the present law 
and the House bill in paragraph 217, a 


duty of 50 per cent ad valorem be added 
for ampoules larger than 5 cubic cen- 
timeters. While he insisted that he 
would lose money without more pro- 
tection, Mr. Schnoor admitted, under 
questioning by Senator King, that he 
had expanded his business out of earn- 
ings from 5 to 8 per cent annually since 
it was inaugurated. 


Theodore M, Johnson, New York City, 
representing 186 colleges and universi- 
ties of the Educational Buyers Asso- 
ciation, protested increased duties on 
scientific glass and optical instruments 
and glasses. In paragraph 218(a), the 
House increased from 65 to 85 per cent 
ad valorem the rate on glass, biologi- 
cal, chemical and surgical supplies. The 
House also raised from 45 to 60 per 
cent ad valorem, the duty on such in- 
struments as_ spectrographs, spectro- 
meters, spectroscopes, prism-binoculars, 
optical measuring and testing  instru- 
ments and testing instruments for oph- 
thalmological purposes. 


Educational science is handicapped by 


|heavy tariffs on such products, he de- 


clared. 


_ A producer of crystalline flake graph- 
ite, the president of Alabama Quenelda 
Graphite, W. L. Shumate, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., asserted that domestic graph- 
ite meets the full requirements of Amer- 
ican consumption in quality as well as 
quantity. 

“The American graphite industry, un- 
less it is given adequate protection, is 
not going to exist,” declared Mr. Shu- 
mate. 

He said that 5 cents a pceund specific 
would afford the necessary protection. 
A duty of 6 cents had been sought in 
1921, he said, and, although not granted, 
the producers of graphite products had 
been given a compensatory increase 
from 20 to 45 per cent ad valorem. 

The opposite position was taken by 
J. H. Schermerhorn, vice president of 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey 
City, who asked either a material re- 
duction or complete elimination of the 
tariff on graphite. He insisted that 
Alabama graphite could not be employed 
in making crucibles, as evidenced by the 
fact that his company pays a differential 
in favor of the imported product. 

Further, stated the witness, even Gov- 
ernment specifications for ¢rucibles re- 
quire the use of Ceylon graphite. So 
far as his knowledge extends, said Mr. 
Schermerhorn, no domestic crucible 
makers use domestic graphite. 


Eee 


The New ARMOUR and COMPANY 


xk *& 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY has completed its sixth year of 


re-organization. 


In seven years, ownership of the Company has passed out of the 
hands of a few individuals and into those of some eighty thou- 
sand stockholders. A very large number—nearly half of the new 
owners are employes of the Company, who have invested their 
own savings in the business. 


Ten years ago, nine individuals owned all the:common stock 


of the Company, of a book value of $180,479,183. 


There were 


then 2,140 preferred stockholders with $28,390,600 invested. Today 
Armour and Company is essentially a publicly owned corporation, 


52,372 shareholders own from 1 to 24 shares 
8,628 shareholders own from 25 to 49 shares 
7,173 shareholders own from 50 to 99 shares 
9,708 shareholders own from 100 to 499 shares 
1,080 shareholders own 500 shares or more 


M OST of the 60,000 persons on the payrolls of Armour and Com- 

pany are individual small stockholders in the concern. They, 
with the bondholders and stockholders, are really the Armour and 
Company of today, earning their livelihood in the Company’s busi- 


ness and heavily interested in its welfare and progress. 


The Directorate of Armour and Company consists of 3 bankers, 
7 executives of the Company, 2 flour'millers, 1 dean of an agricul- 
tural college, 1 steel manufacturer, 1 farmer, 1 cereal manufacturer, 
1 aviation executive and 3 executives of other companies. 


The Armour and Company of today seeks patronage and good- 


will on the basis of its present constituency and policies. 


xk * 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


F. EDSON WHITE, President 
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Railroads 
Revision of Freight Rates Is Ordered 


On Iron and 


Two Scales Fixed 
By Action of. ta ue 


Readjustment to Be Effected on 
Basis of Uniform Mileage 
Charges. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
sioner Campbell says,” there is disclosed 
an utter lack of consistency and orderly 
arrangement, accompanied by many in- 
stances of unlawful prejudice 


The basic scale of reasonable maximum 


rates prescribed, as shown in Appendix | 


F. (Rates are in cents per 100 pounds) 
follows: 

5 miles aie zae 
Over 5 miles... 
Over 10 miles.. 
Over 15 miles.. 
Over 20 miles.. 
Over 25 miles 
Over 30 miles.. 
Over 35 miles.. | 
Over 40 miles.. 
Over 45 miles.. 
Over 50 miles.. 
Over 55 miles.. 
Over 60 miles.. 
Over 65 miles.. 
Over 70 miles.. 
Over 75 miles.. 
Over 80 miles... 
Over 8&5 miles. . 
Over 90 miles.. 
Over 95 miles. . 
Over 100 miles. 
Over 105 miles. 
Over 110 miles. 
Over 120 miles. 
Over 130 miles. 
Over 140 miles 
Over 150 miles 
Over miles 


24.5 


9 
20 


250 
260 
270 
280 
290 
300 
320 
340 
360 
380 
400 
425 
450 
475 
500 
435 
565 
600 
635 
665 


miles 
miles. 
miles. 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles. 30 
miles. 31 
miles. 32 
miles. 33 
miles. 34 
miles. 35 
miles. 
miles 
miles 
miles. 
miles 
miles 
miles. 
miles 
miles 
miles. 
miles. 
miles. 
miles 
miles. 


G Over 
6.50ver 
Over 
Over 
8.50ver 
Over 
9.50ver 
Over 
.5 Over 
yver 
5 Over 
12 Over 
12.50ver 
18 Over 
13.50ver 
14 Over 
14.50ver 
5 Over 
5 Over 
Over 
5 Over 
Over 
Over 7 
Over 
.b Over 
Over 
5Over § 
Over 93: 


25.5 
26 
26.5 
27 
28 
29 


15 
16 
16 
17 
17 
18 
18 
19 
19 
20 


and | 
preference which should be removed.” | 


160 
Over 170 
Over 180 
Over 


miles 
miles 
miles 


Over 96: 


Over 
-5Over 


miles 


miles 5 
5 miles 52 


5 miles 53 
miles 
miles 55 
miles 56 


Over 
22.50ver 
23 Over 
23.50ver 


miles 
miles 
miles 
miles. 
miles 


190 

Over 200 
Over 210 
Over 220 
Over 230 
Over 240 24 

The scale of rates prescribed for 
plication within New England (rates are 
in cents per 100 pounds) as shown in 
Appendix G, follows: 
5 miles . 6.50ver 
Over 5 miles... 7 Over 
Over 10 miles.. 7.50ver 
Over 15 miles.. 9 Over 
Over 20 miles.. 9%.50ver 
Over 25 miles.. 10 Over 
Over 30 miles.. 10.50ver 
Over 35 miles.. 11 Over 240 
Over 40 miles.. 11.50ver 250 
Over 45 miles.. 12 Over 26 
Over 50 miles... 12.5Over ¢ 
Over 55 miles.. 13 Over 28 
Over miles... Over < 
Over miles. . Over 
Over 70 miles.. Over 32 
Over miles... 15.50ver ¢ 
Over miles. . Over 36 
Over miles... .5Over 3 
Over miles... 17 Over 
Over miles.. 17.50ver 
Over. miles. 18 Over 
Over" miles. 18.50ver 
Over miles. 19 Over 5 
Over miles. 20 Over i 
Over miles. 20.5Over 565 
Over 140 miles. 21 Over miles 
Over 150 miles. 21.50ver miles. 
Over 160 miles. Over miles. 

Extracts from the report and the text 
of the separate opinions are as follows: 

Campbell, Commissioner: Exceptions 
to the report proposed by the examiners 
were filed by some of the interested par- 
ties, and the case was orally argued. Our 
conclusions differ in some respeets from 
those proposed by them. 


Conclusions Differ 
From Examiners’ Proposals 


Subsequent to the decision in Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. v. B. & O. R, R. 
Co., 96 I. C. C. 682, decided April 15, 
1925, hereinafter referred to as Docket 
No. 15110, a number of complaints were 
filed by various parties attacking the 
yates on manufactured iron and steel 
articles, in carloads, between certain 
points within Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory, hereinafter referred to as 
central territory. There also was filed 
a petition requesting us to institute a 
general investigation into the rates on 
iron and steel articles, carloads, between 
points within central territory. Having, 
on March 12, 1925, pursuant to the Hoch- 
Smith* resolution, instituted a general 
investigation, No. 17000, Rate Structure 
Investigation, the pending cases referred 
to above were set for hearing with No. | 
17000 in so far as it covered the inter- 
state rates on iron and steel articles, in 


170 22.5 
180 
190 
200 
210 
220 


230 


miles 
miles 
miles. 2 
miles. 2 
miles 
miles 
miles. 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles. 
miles. 
mil-_s 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
“miles 
miles. 
miles. 
miles. 


90 

95 

100 
105 
110 
120 
130 


99 


Rate Decision 


eS 


| : 
lus during some of the hearings. The 
State commissions of Ohio and Mich- 


igan have proceedings pending before | 


them involving related intrastate rates 
which were heard jointly with this pro- 
ceeding. E 

| Fifteen complaints, three investiga- 
tion and suspension proceedings, and one 


' 


| petition under section 13 of the inter-| 


| State commerce act, all of which put in 
issue rates on manufactured iron and 
steel articles from and to various points 
\in official territory, were assigned for 


investigation, and were consolidated 
therewith for dispostion. No, 15490 had 
been heard before the general investiga- 


subject of a proposed report by the ex- 
aminer. Exceptions were filed by both 
complainants and defendants, and the 
case was orally argued. It will be con- 
sidered and disposed of herein. 


State Commissions 
|Represented at Hearings 


The notice of January 15, 1927, assign- 
ing the investigation for hearing em- 
bodied a list,of the articles generally in- 
cluded in thé so-called manufactured iron 
and steel lists within official territory. 
Subsequently, but prior to the hearings, 
|suggestions and requests for changes in 


a revised list, embodying many of the 
suggested changes, was circulated. At 
the first hearing requests for further 
changes were made, but after a careful 
consideration were denied. Thereafter 
practically all parties were satisfied with 
the list and, with few exceptions, agreed 
that one common basis of rates should 
apply on the entire list. The investiga- 
tion accordingly was confined to the arti- 
cles enumerated in the revised list. 
Wherever the term “steel” is used in 
this report it is to be understood as re- 
ferring to both iron and steel. Except as 
noted, rates will be stated in amounts 
per 100 pounds. Rates and distances are 
taken from exhibits of record. Discrepan- 
cies in distances may appear due to va- 





rious methods of computation employed 


by different witnesses. Generally speak- 
ing, distances have been computed over 
short direct routes but not in all cases 
over the shortest possible routes. . .. 


Prior Rates Negligible 
In Adjusting Schedules 


The record contains voluminous evi- 
dence with relation to the history of the 
rates under consideration. However, any 
attempt to set forth the history of the 
various rates adjustments in sufficient 
detail to make a readable account would 
unduly extend this report and would be 
of little help in determining the propriety 
of the present rate structure or in decid- 
ing what changes should be made therein. 
Historical matter- will be inserted only 
when 
standing of some peculiarity in the pres- 
jent rates. 

. Manufactured iron and steel articles, 
m carloads, are rated fifth class in the 
official classification. 
been in effect in parts of the territory 
commodity rates lower than fifth class, 
but a very large volume of this traffic 
moves at fifth-class rates. This is espe- 


which furnished 60 per cent of the pro- 
duction of the entire territory. 


of the carload shipments of steel origi- 
nating in the middle district and de- 
stined to points in official territory moves 


jat fifth-class rates, whereas about 85 per 


cent of those originating in the western 
district and about 95 per cent of those 


commodity. rates. The minimum weight 
s generally 36,000 pounds. 


taining the 1925 revenue test, are com- 
pared with the central territory  fifth- 
class scale and the scale prescribed in 
Docket 15110, supra, in Appendix E. 


western termini points, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Wheeling, W. Va., and 
points grouped therewith, will be treated 


ing of rates from one to another of those 
points or between those points and points 
in trunk-line or New England territories. 
_ They will be treated as in central ter- 
ritory in speaking of rates to or from 
points in that territory. Except when 





carloads, between points within official 
classification territory, hereinafter called 
official territory. 

In order to perfect plans for the prep- 
aration and presentation of data, anc 
with a view to handling the proceedings 
as expeditiously as possible, a prelim-| 
inary conference was held in New York, | 
N. Y., on December 4, 1926, by repre-| 
sentatives of this Commission with rep-| 
resentatives of State commissions, ship-| 
pers, and carriers, the regulatory bodies 
of all the States within official territory 
having been invited to cooperate in these 
proceedings. Subsequently, in order to 
avoid duplication of data peculiarly 
within their knowledge, the interested 
carriers were requested to prepare in ex- | 
hibit form certain information of a gen- 
eral nature for use by all parties. 

Carriers’ and _ shippers’ committees 
were formed, and exhibits covering most | 
of the information called for in Appen-! 
dix A hereto were submitted by the car- | 
riers to the interested parties prior to 
the first hearing, which was held at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., beginning March 16,| 
1927. Subsequent hearings were had at 
Columbus, Ohio, April 19, Detroit, Mich., 
April 25, Chicago, Ill., May 12, and At- 
lantic City, N. J., June 15, 1927. 

Members and representatives of sev- 
eral of the State commissions sat with 


*Joint Resolution of the Congress, Pub- 
lic Resolution No. 46, 68th Congress, ap- 
proved January 30, 1925, 

**Official territory for the purpose 
this investigation was defined in the no- 
tice of November 18, 1926, instituting the 
investigation, and as clarilied at the hear- 
ing, incliding the territory east of 
the Mississippi River and north of a 
line following the south bank of the 
Ohio River from its confluence with the 
Mississippi to Catlettsburg, Ky., thence 
south along the line of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio to Elkhorn City, Ky., thence the 
line of the Norfolk & Western Railway 
Yrom Bristol, Tenn.-Va., to Norfolk, 
as Well as the 
gan. The territory 
State of Illinois, the 
sippl River points in lowa and Missouri 
generally included in Illinois territory, 
and a small portion of southern Wiscon- 
sin known as prorating territory, 


of 


as 


of the 
Missis- 


includes all 
west-bank 


jand 


; ver, 


| rea 


Va, 
’ . ‘| 
Lower Peninsula of Michi- | 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Com mission 


Rate complaints made public June 22) 


by the Interstate Commerce Commission 


are summarized as follow: 

No. 22206, Sub. 53.—oOliver Farm Equip- 
ment Co., of Chicago, vy. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railroad et al. Claims repa- 
ration on petroleum products from Okla- 
homa and Kansas points to South Bend 
other Indiana destinations. 

0, 22373.—National Brick Co., of Chi- 
cago, et al. Vv. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railroad et al. Ask Commission to 
order establishment of reasonable rates 
on petroleum oil and its products 
points in Arkansas, Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas to Weber, 
Claim reparation, ! 
22374.Continental Oil Coz, 
Colo., v. Abilene & Southern Railway 
al. Asks Commission to 
sonable rates on petroleum and _ its 
Products from points in Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Texas to destina- 
{tions in Nebraska, South Dakota and 
Colorado, Claims reparation. 
|} No, 22375.—Memphis, (Tenn.) Freight 
Bureau et al. v. Chicago & North Western 
Railway et al. Requests order by Com- 
mission requiring application of reason- 
jable rate on iron beds, including bed 
springs and spring heds, from Kenosha, 
| Wis., to Memphis. 
| $154.35, 

No, Charles 
"Diego, Calif., Vv. Galveston, Harrisburg & 
|San Antonio Railway et al. Seeks rea- 
sonable rates On cattle and calves be- 
tween Marfa and other Texas points and 
San Diego, Claims reparation of $6,500. 

No, 22377.—Simmons Construction Co., 
of Charlotte, N. ©., y, Norfolk Southern 
| Railroad, Claims reparation of $196.72 
on 18 cars of gravel from Norfolk, Va, 
to Beaufort, N. Cc, 

No. 22378.— Romeo 
tomeo, Colo, et al. y 
road et al 
tablishment of 
from points in Kansas, Nebraska, 
rado, Wyoming, New Mexico and 
Joseph and Kansas City, Mo., to Los An- 
Seles, Calif, Claim reparation of $50,000: 


No. 


et 


Ss 


Hardy, of San 


of 
tail- 


Stores Co., 
Union Pacific 


hogs 
Colo 


reasonable rates on 





| hearing in connection with the general! 


tion was instituted, and was made the} 


the list were received and considered, and | 


Steel in Official Territory 


> 
Lack of Consistency 


At Present Asserted 


‘Inequalities Could Be Removed 
Without Revenue Loss, Sepa- 
rate Opinion States. 


|the contrary appears, the term “central 
territory” will include Illinois Freight 
| Association territory .. . 

Both the carriers and the shippers em- 
|phasize the provisions of the Hoch- 
Smith resolution. No depression, such 
|as is quite generally urged on behalf of 
agricultural and livestock interests, is 
{apparent in the steel industry. 


On the contrary, the industry, 


gen- 


idition and the commodities under con- 
sideration move freely. The shippers, 
however, urge that under the provisions 
of the resolution it is our duty to dis- 
|tribuate the burden of all rates on sound 
}economie principles and to give to the 
general public the benefit of competitive 
rates on freight from all producing dis- 
tricts; that it contemplates the develop- 
jment of the industry, and that no com- 





| transportation burden. 

| The carriers, on the other hand, while 
jadmitting certain irregularities in the 
|present rate structure, are not asking 
for general increases in the rates but 
contend that in ironing out these irregu- 
larittes their existing revenues from this 
steel traffic must be maintained. 


We are directed by the resolution to 
|distribute the burden of the transporta- 
|tion charges equitably “as between the 
various localities and parts of the coun- 





erally speaking, is in a prosperous con- | 


|modity shall bear an unfair portion of the 
| 
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I | Order Modified Adjusting Joint R 


Of Southwestern and Western Carriers 


Rate Decisions 


Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


| 
| The Interstate COmmerce Commission 
|on June 22 made public decisions in rate 
|cases which are summarized as follows: 


|No. 17000.—Rate structure investigation, 
part 6, iron and steel articles. Decided 
June 3, 1929. 

Upon general investigation of rates on 
iron and steel articles, im carloads, in offi- 
cial territory, basis of maximum reason- 
able rates prescribed. 

No, 15234.—In the matter of divisions of 
freight rates in western and mountain- 
Pacific territories. Decided Jyne 10, 1929. 
Minor modifications made of findings in 

prior report, 148 1. C. C. 457, with respect 

to the just, reasonable and equitable divi- 

sions in the aggregate, north and south of 

certain gateways, of joint rates participated 
in by southwestern lines and western trunk 
| lines, and order entered. 

| Reasons also given for denial of rehear- 

| ine and reargument sought by southwestern 
ines. 

No. 21363.—Star Drilling Machine Company 
vy. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 
et al. Decided June 12, 1929. 

Rate charged on a carload shipment con- 
| sisting of a well-drilling machine and parts 
|from Akron, Ohio, to Wichita Falls, Tex., 
found to have been applicable and not un- 
}reasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
| plaint dismissed. 
|Investigation and Suspemsion Docket No. 
3211.—Crude sulphur (brimstone) from 
| Baltimore, Md., to Hamilton, Ont., Can- 

ada. Decided June 17, 1929. 

Proposed cancellation of joint through 
rates on crude sulphur, in carloads, from 
Baltimore, Md., to Hamilton, Ont., Canada, 
}found not in violation of the interstate 
;commerce act. Orders of suspension va- 
cated and proceeding discontinued. 
| Investigation and Suspemsion Docket No. 
| 3127.——Hosiery from southern points to 
| points in southern official and western 
| classification territories. Decided June 
| 10, 1929. 
| Proposed 





increased rates on cotton ho- 


Com- | 


|try, the various classes of traffic, and the | siery and hosiery made of mixed cotton and 
|various classes, and kinds of commodi-| rayon and mixed cotton and silk, any quan- 
| ties,” having due regard to the natural | tity, within the South and from the South 


it seems essential to an under- | 


There have always 


originating in the eastern district take | 


_ The average rate on steel articles with- 
in and between central and trunk-line ter- | 
ritories, computed from the exhibits con- | 


In describing the rate structure the| 


as being in trunk-line territory in speak- | 


from | 
Louisiana, | 


of Den- | 


prescribe | 


Claims reparation of | 


Ask Commission to order es- | 


St. | 


and proper development of the country 
as &8 whole and to the maintenance of an 
adequate system of transportation. 

It is evident that in the accomplish- 
ment of this task the principle of what 
the traffic can or will bear is a factor 
which must be given due consideration. 
In other words, if agricultural products 
}and livestock are to receive the benefit 
of the. lowest possible lawful rates com- 
patible with the maintenance of ade- 
quate transportation service, commodi- 
ties, such as the iron and steel articles 
|here under consideration, which are able 
jto bear relatively high rates, must be 
|accorded rates’ which approach but which 
|do not exceed reasonable maxima. 

To be continued in the issue of 
June 25. 


New Owners to Acquire 
Castleman Valley Road 





| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
jon June 21 made public an order, dated 
|June 12, authorizing John. Hersker-and 
the Castleman River Railroad to acquire 
and operate lines of railroad formerly 
owned by the Castleman Valley Roalroad 
in Garrett County, Md., and Somerset 
|County, Pa.. (Finance Docket No. 7090). 


cially true of the great middle district | —— 


| Calendar 


—of the— 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


It appears that approximately one-half | 


No. 14891, sub. No. 1.—Edward M. Fow- 
ler wv. Director General as agent, Cali- 
fornia Southern Railroad Company et 
al., mow assigned for June 24, Los An- 
geles, Calif. Examiner Mohundro, is 
cancelled. 

No, 22074 et al—The O. A. Smith Agency, 
Inc., v. The Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railway Company et al, now 
assigned for June 25, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is cancelled and reassigned for June 

| 15, Chicago, Ill, Examiner Crowley. 

No. 21932.—Globe Forge and Foundries, 

| Incorporated, v. The Wheeling & Lake 

Erie Railway Company et al., now as- 

signed for June 26, New York, N. Y., 

Examiner Griffin, is cancelled. 

| No. 20604.—E. and A. Opler, Inc., v. 
sylvania Railroad Company et al.; No. 
20640, sub. No. 1.—K. and A, Opler, Inc., 
Va Pennsylvania Railroad Company; 
No. 20640, sub. No. 2.—E. and A. Opler, 
Inc., v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 

al.; No. 20640, sub. No. 3. 

Company et al. 
tailroad Company et 
for further hearing, 

Ill., Examiner Crow- 


Penn- 


2 > 27, Chicago, 


No. 22103, sub. ‘No. 1.—Paper Makers 
| Chemical Corporation v. Bangor & Aroo- 
stook Railroad Company et al., now 
| signed for June 2&8, New York, N. 
Examiner Griffin, is cancelled. 
Finance Docket No. 7458.—In the mat- 
ter of the application of the Bellefonte 
Central Railroad Company for author- 
ity to issue $200,000 of first mortgage 
6 per cent bonds, is assigned for oral 
argument June 29. 
» 21916 et al—The 
Incorporated, v. 


as- 


i 


| Ne Oo. A. Smith Agency, 

Arkansas Valley In- 
terurban Railway Company et al., now 
assigned for June 26, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Examiner Gwynn, is cancelled, and re- 
assigned for June 15, Chicago, I1)., Ex- 
aminer Crowley. 

No. 22042,—American Cyanamid Company 
Vv. The Aion, Canton and Youngstown 

| Railway Company et al, now assigned 
for July 1, 192%, is cancelled and re- 
assigned for June 15, Washington, D. 
C., Examiner Trezise. 

No. 22041.—American Cyanamid Company 
Vv. Akron, Canton & Youngstown Rail- 

| Way Company et al., now assigned for 

July 2, Washington, D. C., is cancelled 

and reassigned for July 15, Washington, 

|} D. C., Examiner Trezise. 

| No. 20938.—Florida Warehouse 

| warding Company et al. Vv. S®aboard 
Air Line Railway Company et al., now 
assigned for July 16, Jacksonville, Fia., 
Nxaminer Binkley, is cancelled. 

No. 22118.—Arctie Cream Company et al. 
Vv. Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway 
Company et al., now assigned for July 
17, Omaha, Nebr., Examiner Harriman, 
is cancelled. 

| No. 22118, Sub. No. 1. 
ber Company et al. v. Arkansas Valley 
Interurban Railway Company et al. 
now assigned for July 17, Omaha, Nebr., 
is cancelled, Examiner Harriman, 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3316.—Paper, paper articles and wind- 
ing cores between points in Canada and 
the United States, is assigned for July 
22 Bluff Point, N. Y., Commissioner 
Campbell and Examiner Howell. 

No. 22102,-Cherry-Burrell Corporation 
et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company, et al.; No. 22102, 
Sub. No, 1—Cherry-Burrell Corporation 
Vv. Abilene and Southern Railway Com- 
pany et .l, now assigned for July 22, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is cancelled ‘and 
reassigned for July 16, 1929, Chicago, 
Ill., Examiner Crowley, 


& For- 


Anoka Butte Lum- 





| 


to destinations in official and western 
|trunk-line territories, found not justified. 
Suspended schedules ordered canceled with- 
out prejudice to the filimg of new schedules 
}in accordance with the views expressed 
| herein. 

| Finding in original report in Ne, 18358, 
140 I. C. C. 109,'that the rates on knitting 
factory products (hosiery) made wholly of 
cotton, any quantity, from Kankakee, IIl., 
|to destinations in the Southeast and Mis- 
sissippi Valley were unduly prejudicial to 
the extent that they exceeded the rates on 


Southeast and Mississippi Valley to Kanka- 
kee, modified on reconsideration, 





the same commodity from points in the | 


Iron and Steel 


Differentiation Allowed Between Traffic Through Kansas 
City arad Other Gateways, 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 


| 

sion made public, June 22, a report on 
further consideration in No. 15234, in the 
matter of divisions of freight rates in 
western and mountain-Pacific territories, 
making various modifications o£ its find- 
ings in the prior report with respect 
to the adjustment of divisions morth and 
| south of certaim gateways, of joint rates 
participated in by southwestern 
and western trunk lines, 

The Commission also entered an order 
giving ¢éffect to its findings. 
sioners Brainerd, Lewis ‘and 
dissented. 

' 


Differentiation Allowed 
| Through Traffic Gateways 


lines 


Comnis- 
W oodlock 


The full text of the conclusions con- 
tained in ‘the report of Commissioner 
Eastman follows: 

Our prior report herein, 148 I. C, C. 
| 457, dealt with the divisions im the ag- 
| gregate north and south of Kansas City 
| and St, Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, 
| Cairo, Gale, and Thebes, Ill., respectively, 
of joint rates between points im western 
| trunk-line territory generally east of the 
| Missouri River and points in the South- 
| west. A more precise definition of the 
| rates and divisions involved is contained 
in that report. The southwestern re- 


| 
| 


! 

spondents have now filed a petition of 
145 pages with several appendices, seck- 
ing rehearing, 

| sideration. 

| After careful 
| 


reargument, amd _ recon- 


study of this petition 
and of the answer filed by the western 
trunk line respondents, we have denied 
rehearing and reargument, but have re- 
opened the proceeding for reconsidera- 
tion in order that our previous findings 
may be modified in certain particulars. 
The issues are so important, however, 
and they raise so many relatively new 
and difficult questions that we shall de- 
part from our usual practice and explain, 
in this report, not. only the reasons for 
the modifications, but also why rehearing 
and reagument have been denied... , 
Upon further consideration of the evi- 
| dence in the light of the petition, how- 
ever, we are of the opinion that one 
further concession to the southwestern 
| lines may well be made. 
In the case of the traffic to and from 
| points in Illinois and Wisconsin or ter- 


Titory east Of the Tllinois-Indiana State|noted below, the just, 


“How'd you know that Wake- 
field road was better than the 
Sleepytown route? Jack was 


sure You were wrong.” 


“No use to ‘beat around the 
bush.’ I wrote to the ‘Standard’ 
Touring Service. Somehow, 
they always have the latest 


news about the roads.” 


Under 


the trees 


Se ——— 


AvrHornizep Statements ONLY 
PusuisHep WVaiTHout COMMENT 


‘Arne Paesextep Berein, Bune AY 
Br Tue Unitep States Darr 


Terminals 


— 


ates 


line, some ground exists for differentiat- 
ing the traffic which moves through the 
Kansas City gateway from that which 
moves through the St. Louis, Cairo, Gale, 
and Thebes gateways, since the hauls 
of the western trunk lines on the latter 
traffic are wholly in the territory east 
of the Mississippi River. For that rea- 
son the factor used in the rate prorate 
lfor hauls north of the latter gateways 
may appropriately be changed from 80 
per cent of the southwestern scale to 
|75 per cent. 

Accordingly the first sentence of the 

finding beginning at the bottom of page 
'479 of the prior report and extending 
over on pege 480 is modified to read as 
\follows: 
“After consideration of all the facts of 
jrecord, therefore, we find that in the case 
jof the joint rates applying on freight 
|traffic via the gateways of Kansas City 
and St. Louis, Mo, and East St. Louis, 
Cairo, Gale, and Thebes, Ill, between 
points in the Southwest, as defined in 
this proceeding, and points in the States 
of Illinois and Wisconsin, subject to the 
exceptions noted below, the just, reason- | 
jable, and equitable divisions in the aggre- 
jgate, south and north of said gateways, | 
will for the future be determined by di- 
viding said joint rates in proportion to} 
jassumed rates for the two hauls, the 
assumed rate for the distance covered by | 
the haul south of the gateway to be the 
\first-class rate for that distance under 
the present southwestern scale and the 
|assurmed rate for the distance covered by 
the haul north of the gateway to be 80 
per cent, when the gateway is Kansas 
City, and 75 per cent, when the guteway 
is St. Louis, East St. Iouwis, Cairo, Gale, 
or Thebes, of the first-class rate for that 
distamce under the same scale.” 

The third sentence of the same find-! 
ing, at page 480 of the prior report, is 
also a mended to read as follows: 

“We further find that in the case of 
joint rates applying on freight traffic 
via the gateways named above, between 
points in the Southwest, as defined in 
this proceeding, and points in the ter- 
titory east of the Illimois-Indiana State 
line and on and north of the Ohio River | 
and the line formed by the Chesapeake | 
& Ohio, Norfolk & Western, and Vir-| 
giniam between Cincinnati, Ohio, and |} 








Norfolk, Va., subject to the exceptions 
reasonable, and‘ 


equitable divisions of. the shares accru- 
ing to.the western lines will for the 
future be determined by dividing said 
shares in proportion to assumed rates 
for the two hauls, the assumed rates 
for the distance covered by the haul 
south of the gateway to be the first- 
class rate for that distance under the 
present southwestern scale and the as- 
sumed “ates for the distance covered by 
the haul of the western trunk lines north 
of the gateway to be 80 per cent, when 
the gateway is Kansas City, and 75 per 
cent, when the gateway is St. Louis, East 
St. Louis, Cairo, Gale, or Thebes,.of the 
first-class rate for that distamce under 
the same scale, minus 15 cents.” 

In the case of both of the above 
amendments the italicized words indicate 
the changes. An appropriate order will 
be entered. 


Three Commissioners 

Dissent from Ruling ‘4 
Woodlock, Commissioner, dissenting: 
Notwithstanding the persuasive logic 


| of the maiority report in its comments 


on the various points made by petition- 


| ers, I think we should have reopened the 


record as requested by the Southwestern 
lines for admission of testimomy bearing 
on facts since the closing of the record 
in 1481. C. C. 457 on January 13, 1928. 

It may be that the rate prorate basis 
here imposed upon this large territory, 
calculated on the assumed ratio of 
transportation costs in the two contend- 
ing regions, adequately reflects: the facts. 
But it may not, and before giving final 
effect to so sweeping an order as this, it 
would in my judgment have been safer to 
be sure of our ground by making a record 


| complete in both facts and time. 


It is evident that questions of di- 


| visions between carriers, rail and rail, 


and rail and water, are to become a seri- 


| ous subject of controversy as a result of - 


our recent decisions in the Barge Line 
applications for through routes and joint 
rates. Are we going to deal with these 
controversies im the same manner and 
on the same principle as in this cage? 
If we are—as now seems likely Swe 
ought to be doubly sure of what we 
do here. 

Brainerd, Commissioner, dissenting: I 


| am unable to concur in the majority’s re- 


port on reconsideration for the reasons 

stated by me somewhat at length # my 

dissenting opinion reported in 148 I, C, 

C. at pages 481 and 483, inclusive. 
Chairman Lewis dissents. 

The full text of the comment made 
in the report wpon the petition of 
the Southwestern respondents upon 
which the conclusions of the order 
are based will be published in the 
issue of June 25. 


with the white cloth sprea 


When the urge to motor somewhere sets the fingers itching 
for the wheel—whither away! Just across the state are 
hills and mountains, quiet valleys, verdant forests. Quiet 
towns, white and green amidst the trees. Wide farms with 
streams to follow down. ‘Fishing or loafing, what does it 
matter? There’s the sun dverhead and long hours of blue 
clear skies. But sum or rain, out of doors. Dull care for- 
gotten. Creditors — perhaps evem debtors forgotten in the 
joy of being out of doors! One hour or one whole summer, 
with simple food to eat beneath the wideflumg oak. Study- 
ing the map for new roads to conquer, new lands to find. 
New health and happiness for all the family. Come, let’s 
go the “Standard” way, Start today. 


“STANDARD” 


TOURING 


SERVICE 


Write to the “Standard” 
Touring Service, 26 
Broadway, New York 
City, for free, accurate, 
up-to-date information 
and road maps. They 
will direct you over the 
most convenient routes, 
Whatever road you trav- 
el~from New Jersey to 
the Georgia line—every- 
Where youll find 
“Standard” Gasoline and 
Motor Oil to help you 
pull the longest, hardest 
hill, ESSO, the Giant 
Power Fuel, if you want 
extra speed amd power. 
And “Standard” stations 
to give you that famous 
“service with a smile.” 


fl 
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Banking Public Utilities 


Financial Aspects | 
Of Foreign Commerce 


Are Shown in Survey, 














Utilities on tk Balance of International Payments 
In Connection ut | OF the United States in 1928 
. Legislation Reviewed 









Estimates Issued by the Bureau of Foreign 


And Domestic Commerce 


Counsel for Joint Committee Seventh Annual Report on) 








Identified Exhibits Intro- a estimated = dealings foreigners during 1928: .Condensed balance International Payments 
of payments [in millions of dollars]. 
duced Before Trade Cael iltiin Gade aiiiad : Issued by Department 
° : due fro} due to Dif- ‘ 
Commission. : — Commodity transactions. fereignees. foreigners. ference. Of Commerce. 
i Merchandise, silver, etc. (adjusted) .................... 5,834 4,497 +837 Scents 
Publication of eccerpts from tran- Miscellaneous invisible transactions, [Continued from Page 1. 
script of testimony of Josiah T. Freight (oceam, Great Lakes, amd land transit) . eNS Si oy “TES 227 —84 Payments Setar ere e most 
Newcomb, Washington counsel for eee ee paren to oe vase phases of the subject can be had from 
: hs A s i fustoms eclarations of returni 
the Joint Committee of National ish: se, 2... eee. ae 693 —525| the finance and investment division of | 


the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 





Utility Associations, apon his recall I Feats jnvestcateswaten ClOKE tai ech “ahiert. 
‘ nterest on all private invest ts (1 t s - 
e as @& witness on June 14 before the term .... > wore ere r , iy ax = vee 


3: 
+- 
| te 
Ot 
a¢ 





14 dejore U1 Leeata. 3 ae SF Peet ccists wy oibeste NOT ee 359 523 | Commerce irecti 

Federal Trade Commission in tts War-debt receipts Fee ere ee ee te : a + several wl yg mag Bacgy ooy = 
investigation of publie utilities, was Government ‘transactions (except war-debt receipts) ... 53 d * < : oe 

} / os : : pared. Persons interested in the tech-| 

begun in the issue of June 22 and Immigrant remittances SR irak eta Fev i. voc wee poe ith, 28 217 —189 | nique of th V3 : . ill | 
proceeds as follows = Charitable amd missionary contributions ...... 2.2.0.2... 0.005 52 —52 q these annua investigations wae 

4 : ots E Other items (insurance, motion-picture royalties, cable note, at the end of the bulletin, the list 
Q. But these telegrams were in lime} charges, patents, Canadian electric power, ete.) ..... 196 129 +67|0f 20 improvements in 1.ethods used | 

with the general policy which had been — omen this year for the first time.” 


Total, cormmodity and miscellaneous .............. 7,014 6,284 +730 Foreword by Mr. Lamont 


The full text of Secretary Lamont’s 
foreword summarizing the survey fol- 


pursued, were they not, of undertaking 


to keep the Government out of the hydro- New private loans, investments, and deposits. 
| Net increase in American long-term investments abroad 














electric business? |B; Canal 32 5 q ‘ W 
: as Reiger tO ee Sines fat 1,339 —1,339 | lows: anama Canal......... . 432,498.82 591,539.75 8,926,388.46 10,087,987.23 x 
A. Not quite so broadly as that, Mor.) Bond discounts and underwriters’ commissions ........ ..:.. 122 -—122/ America’s international transactions | p. ba —- a oe 56 GRO S CLOSER 
"5 od ; : MEI Gs Diesen cures 6-6 45,762.37 156.63 +1,865,047.30 606,627.68 
Healy. Some of these developments Net cash payments for above ............ 2 eee chs teees 1,217 —1,217 during ne 7 oF _ herein, can de | War Finance Corp...... $221815.13 $84,094.48 : $611,722.81 #3,780424.19 t th RE ST of 
this would relate only to a few develop- | Net increase im long-term foreign investments in the z eee a “gh oe | ee ae Inds... set tence 4728°658.03 $4.088,186.02 *1386/619.91 . : 
s, and some of them have some re-|_ United States... oe cere eee ees 481 ae 481 Ss had to pay us, on balance,| Alien property funds... $3,021,888.56 $728,653.03 £4,088,186.02 $386,619.91 
ments, d ae Le dog | Reduction in’ net debt of American banks to foreigners ..... 596 = $1,109,000,000 for commodities and bul- | Adj. service cert. fund.. 42,639.58 $776,616.84 § 112,119,637.92  111,325,778.41 the COUNTRY 
lation to hydroelectric developments by —— a lion, $882,000,000 for interest on our pri- | Civil-service ret. fund.. $129,968.69 $170,465.32 19,914,842.85 12,051.03 





utilityy companies, or applications for Total, Srereee-CANltAl 5s... oe Ss Hosts, «0s cae ow eb ears 481 1,443 *—962 vate investments and deposits abroad, 





before the Federal Power Commis- —_— —_—- ‘ var-de Govt. Life Insurance... 2,202,930.96 50,835,412.19 60,376,236.13 
— It oat adie so broad as you sug- Other balancing items. Soke = ee ~~, naam and |p, C. Teachers’ Retirem’t 35,173.88 502,767.64 » 474,080.58 
— s q s . | Gold shipped or earmarked (met) ..........ceeceesecse 272 aa 4-272 T ne s or miscellaneous items.| For. Service Retirement £7,400.00 289,648.70 " OL AFT 8T 
= aida wid:s cdddematins hs seepmmeel Discrepamcy due to inaccurate figures ..... 2.22... ... eee Aap ¥(40) ey $2,268,000,000). ff Lge aor | Gen. R. R. Contingent. . 2,404,290.84 977,842.88 1,179,957.39 
: 8 was —. m foreigners were offset by the fol-| thins in, materi etna nals pbptempeaMaacatas bie 
that the Indian Bureau should develop *Net export of long-term capital, plus or minus short-term capital, {Total errors |lowing net sums paid to foreigners: Total ordinary...... $246,264,484.26 $3,162,220,051.98 $3,032,715,900.29 
hydroelectric power on this reservation ? | would be much larger, as errors tend to offset ome another. Our new loans and investments abroad,|_ _. 2 
A. Yes. : L 5 : $962,000,000; Our tourist expenditures in Salma PHS sis cies ah @eor eee Cen J ee $370,277,100.00 $354,741,300.00 
Q. A Government reservation, I take| Estimated balance of international payments of the United States: Calendar | foreign countries, $525,000,000; our in-|?UrChases and ret. from E ai dent 
it? years 1927 Crevised) and 1928 [in millions of dollars]. terest payments to foreign i < foreign repayments... $506,100.00 $17,632,500.00 567,350.00 19,068,000.00 
: z ; ; é 3 : : gn investors and | Rec. from for. govts. un- 
A. Yes; at a point where the private | 1927 (revised) 1928 1928 1928 | depositors, $359,000,000; our immigrant} ger debt settlements. . 78,567,000.00  70,161,050.00 175,642,350.00 162,736,050.00 


Credits. Debits. Bal. Credits. Debits. Bal. 





companies, the utility companies, were and missionary remittances, $241,000,000; 
















































































% (Continued on Page 20,.Column 1.1 } 000 or 14.7 pex cent above the total re-'the week ending June 20 of last year. at $4,323,581, 
t) ; 





Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close| pjvyision 4 of the Interstate Comm 
of business June 20, as made public June 22. Commission on June 22, approved a re= 


RECEIPTS. 


Customs ...... 
Income tax ..... 
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Foreign Loans 


United States Treasury Statement Virginia Central Railway 








Corresponding 
Period 


‘ 

This Month. Last Year. Fiscal Yr.1929. Fiscal Yr. 1928. ailwa 1) to issue $215,000 of com- 
seeeq  $35,747,319.91 $28,200,930.39  $585,609,563.34 $553,024,961.77 ® 7 f ; k + tii € 2.155 
ee « 499,470,291.44 386,572,536.07 2,274,925,605.43 2,102,422,460.22| mon capital stock consisting of 2, AY 
Mise. internal revenue... —_38,397,022.80 — 32,910,412.89 5 90,985,446.66 —591,394,661.74| shares of the par value of $100 each, | 


Foreign obligations— 


PUMONORL io sievinvovss «  10,185,098.00  20,833,507.50 38,790,660.67 47,841,166.70 

Interest ........ "TS 69,924987.95  69,924°157.51  160'340,908.23  161,084'775.99 | less than par and the proceeds used to 

Railroad securities...... 406,055.11 498,987.83 15,462,724.04. 162,969,060.26| Pay an equal amount of existing in- 

ee ee 686,163.93 116,032.30 6,895,164.19 8,927,376.07 | debtednesss, and 650 shares to be ex- — 


Trust fund receipts (re- 


appropriated for 
vestment) .... 


in- 


eee 698,731.13 4,642,395.68 52,316,022.71 62,030,274.10 | capital stock issued without the Com- —— 


Proceeds sale of surplus 


Excess of receipts 


PROMOTES: sin. eacekes 1,637,146.40 157,534.75 9,186,785.19 8,278,928.37 $400 000 of first-mort ld bond 
| 8 2 57.5 5 ’ rr gage go nds, 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. 984,422.81 913,144.42 26,857,509.57 26,961,086.00 to be sold at not less than par and ac- 


Other miscell ck 12,495,353.86 6,903,899.40 176,630,002.25  190,159,598.27 , ; 
‘en . eo eee"! crued interest, and the procéeds used 


Total ordinary..... $670,631,893.34 $551,673,538.74 $3,938,000,392.28 $3,915,094,349.49| to pay an equal amount of existing in- 
tahoe $386,814,392.57 $217,615,504.48 $226,192,436.55 $342,123,428.90 











—_———+__. 


EXPENDITURES. 


“General expenditures .. $124,957,459.73 $145,765,584.07 $2,028,598,540.77 $1,913,371,969.06 
Interest on public debt = 71,280,702.76 68,290,838.38  655,222,550.82 710,191,712.55 
| Refund customs ....... 1,566,815.36 1,249,519.59 21,373,260.01 21,091,781.81 . 
Refund internai revenue 7,812,916.52 8,911,071.54  § 184,453,136.20  143,589,347.16 


Postal deficiency .....-.  ............. 14,000,000.00 70,020,900.92 32,045,644.95 


Invest. of trust funds— 


Rec. for estate taxes... Wore sicae 6 ede Or cvevececees 10,000.00 1,500.00 
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To Issue Capital Stock 


: rt and order in Finance Docket No. ~ 
c d J 
vn Parken vy 7558, authorizing the Virginia Central” 


1,105 shares thereof to be sold at not” 


changed for an equal number of shares 
of the applicant’s outstanding common 


misison’s authorization; and (2) to issue 





debtedness. 



























































































: 2 . Merchandise exports, commodity trade . : | 
able to give the service, I think. I am ve : 4.865 4.681 a el our freight payments to foreign car-| Purchases and _ retire- IR M ‘ 

@ not very familiar with this situation, but Silver ee — eee = aie SANS 76 “= ‘+21 Snes we ; ae riers, $84,000.000; and foreign payments; ments from franchise a A 5 a en ioe = 
it is mot quite so broad as you stated it! Bunker coal and oil sales to foreign by the United States Government, $57,- | pa ee Se re transit service through the Federal 
awhile ago. Vessels ee ieee ee eee 60 290 (+81 50 2 +25 | 000,000. (Total, §2,228,000,000). The) credit banks) .....-+.  e..-....... bil a 2,933,400.00 618,367.05 Reserve System, a great movement of 

Q. Mr. Insull was apprehensive that | Ship ae. ship repairs, and ton- é is es “ ” 1 difference between the two totals is | porreitures, gifts, etc... DANO ME. se een o x 157,703.75 3,089,803.25 pulation here from all over the At- 
the same course might be pursued in Selevct saan Bee ei nS Go ae tong re 3 3 ‘a8 caused by errors in some of the esti-| SS antic and Middle Western States— 
other Indian reservations in territories | tnrecorded pearecel-pest shipments 2 Bo: 4 ; S +++ se+ | mates. |” RR sess ces hees we» $79,097,100.00 $87,793,550.00 $549,587,903.75 $540,255,020.30 all these have made Southern Cal- 
‘ sich ‘th int ted? U — diff pments .. 2. 20 20 «. +e. Records Established —___—- on a ifornia closer, more familiar and more 
In whic e was interested. Adjustments for differences in year- . ” a7 557 79 97 ; “ . 

cee Yes; and that was really accoumt-| end lags. - 22... eeee eee eee WD oes, ot er 55 —55| The year was notable for a number of | Total expenditures. $283,817,500.77 $334,058,034.26 $3,711,807,955.73. $3,572,970,920.59 important to the rest of the United 
pom Fee dann peccec in Other merchandise adjustments .....«.... 179 179g. we 201. =~—201 oe in ee age yr nin a a. Receipts and expenditures for June eee jen Sroasury in a are saetuted. aa 
. K I , - ; ; ee < ee ew records for a Ime were se Vv *Figures for the fiscal year 1929 include $12,167,000 for loan made to the Hellenic 
terest in that situation. sem and trade Cas ad 5,091 4,508 +583 5,334 4497 +837 tourist expenditures, by our net gold| Republic under authority of the act approved February 14, 1929. {The figures for the ECURITY -FIRST | 
Refers:to Boulder Dam. j Ny Ge Ae eee ke . . : export, by the yield of American invest-| month include een ae Se ee ee ae peg to NATIONAL BANK. 
. . i snvici g on War-savings certincates of matu series, e corres e s St y 

Q. 4440 consists of various memo- _ Miscellarreous invisible items ments abroad, and probably by the net the figures include $55,287.24 and $1,316,637.43, respectively. iExcess of credits (deduct). OF LOS ANGELES 
randa dealing with the Boulder Canyon | Freight payments and receipts: outflow of private capital. The volume coe 
, - 8 * Oversea ancl Great Lakes traffic .. 125 149 —24 129 167 —38 | of net new long-term investments in the} ——C——CUCO..©»>™r—..—".. .——... a a Resources over 600 million dollars 
s b a ; . . 4 & 
situation, all of these papers being pro | Railway earnings on transit — ship- Saeed Mates ter deed 481.000,. | transferri th  tleneiaa $1,638,000,000; and foreign | 
vided from your files. I wonder if you! “ments 2.202. c.eeeeecceeee eee eeeee 15 37 = —22 14 o .— hina: ates by Soreigners, GS04,000,-| rensferring: them, covers! teerseiang | aoe Vi euoer: ae Seen ae The great regional bank of the south- 
can tell me anything about who pre-| Foreign inland freight on United | 000, has certainly not been equaled since | comparizons are suggested: Their total} term capital invested | in the United ern part of California, with a branch 
pared them and what use was made of | Riathh Geemmbomete 8 ce Bs copy ceses 20 Oy 2 20 —20 | Pre-war years. Our excess of merchan-|was less. than the net remittances to States is now over 4 billions. i P system in principal cities from Fresno 
thaws Tourist expenditures: |dise exports over merchandise imports | foreign’ countries made by our immi- Of the several statistical services in- and San Luis Obispo south to the 2 

“Sin Ecibask Wihieeiile Sak te Ge De oe eis eee, 8 199 —116 87 232 © —145 | ($1,038,000,000) was the largest since | grants and = religious = —- ee y this a —> the Mexican boundary. 

Sa 2 re a ; : | Mexican border ........... iD facets 6 32 —26 6 32 —26 | 1921. institutions. It was just two- s of} persona irection o erbert Hoover, 
who prepared it. I thought maybe I} Overseas (imeluding West Indies). 74 465 —391 15 518 —443| mp, aa : .|our net tourist expenditures abroad. It|none has. been more widely used than 24-HOUR TRANSIT SERVICE with 
could, but I cannot b ietcacn eh i dee ee ese record-breaking movements | : 4. oo 

oe ‘ cean-borne — passenger traffic (by ; - ld hardiv 1 h ; was less than a fourth of what foreign-| these annual reports upon the “invis- speeded-up communications over the 
V : f th 7 substitute ) : "89 4.89 89 gg | cou ardly fail to upset exchange | ; es : cote ; : ; 

Q. WV hat mn eee aaee @ - = i- neon, aes bias Nihcciatg” ‘aiilant erseee 7 Proves Tr rates. The year opened with dollar ex-|¢TS paid us in interest on our private| ible” items in our foreign trade. The jank’s system. 
ous arguments that are set for ere P. - at i. si . loans and investments abroad, and not| results are of more than national con- Z 
against the building of the damin Boul-| mts: i : change at a discount in terms of many/_ iy more than a fifth of our net export| cern. The position of the dollar in world The Logical Southern California 

; Received- from American  imvest- currencies and closed with dollar ex- ; Pp “ce ata al : : king C ; 
der Canyon? A, None at all, so far ments mbroad .4........-....5 3 o..... +748 SF Gi... POM eence Gcnaratin ‘ate areminm. He theo copee finance is now such that these investiga- Banking Connection. 
gs nee: : . i? TH Paid to foreign investors in WU. &...... = &...~.. \ 252 252) Se palf wend ee ae a “billion- The investigation shows that, as a ~~ - a operations are 2 

cs ell, why was i repared? ere | Earnings s t-t int s d : : 7 i ion, w P : i world-wi i st. is, 
mrt evr bet Tone. Dotpesn dolag | autiatinater ems arent = dla rnsree raion upon the oun ar teen War debe Le, |caecaiy aulyng tome ha hie] NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
that besides just wasting time? A. I Collected from ‘foreigners abroad 57 ~..... +57 65... +65 | side world by fonseneis, coe Savers ®lwe are a net creditor nation in the| portant type of financial investigation PAUL K. YOST, Vice President 
have spent a great deal of time study~ Paid-tqLaraigners abroad —..... oe As an ere 107 -—107|trade balance by $452,000, anc re-| amount of probably less than 9 billions.| has been brought to so ‘high a standard 52 Wall Street, New York City 

® ing this subject, Mr. Healy. 7 eta See ete 241-006 a 217 =—189 | ducing our underwriting of oo but The growth of New York as a world] in this country—an accomplishment due 

Q. Did you write this memorandum ? | "3" ee ess 60 : curities by some $610,000,000. at but! fnancial center has put us in net debt, | largely to the cooperation of a host of x 3 

A. I do not think I did. In fact, I meta” BOA Mites ask a 8 alekck her 750 ae 50 few people even observed the phenom-| oy short-term account, to the extent of| private and official agencies. — 
can say right off I did not, but I spent | other United” States Gqrernment. re- toe ae ae Y' [2ne Macaien. Sek "eee of 
a great an of time atuiying the sub-] ceipts, United States Government type oe ee likely 2 be segmmrnsies. = 
ject, and a great many people contrib- payments, and foreign representa- Om parisons vi . 
uted. This seems to be a serious at-|  tionshere - 29. .... 2.2... BT . -* s 1 ot! Oe ft Re met well mene of |; ——j —_j —_} —_ —__ —_{—__j___, ___j __|—__j__j _—_} —__}___} __ 
tempt to assist, Missionary and charitable contribu- these surveys is a farly accurate com- 

‘ - tions, etc. ATi AAs eee moe 49 —49 ... 52 —52 is f the i ortance of the various ‘ ~ 
‘ie a pei oy gies on Mathe-pickere woyaliieg: ::--+-.~-.-:. 15 o. 2e 70 o eee ice the foreign-exchange view- ; 
chisel ten diie excieiainee ail = etic st perenne tramseactions'.....-........ 80 7 +10 80 70 +10 point. For example, in discussing the ~ 

° - | Miscellaneous minor items: . ; : ae : 

A. I did not catch that as I went} Imports of Canadian electric power ..... 5 ere 8 —3 | war-debt payments and the problem of 
througeh it. There may be. Many peo-| Foreign subscriptions to American i ee , Z Se ee : 
ple suggested strate in many memo- OREN Na cee nS Sh dng tiem Cie ae lk 3 ; 5 +2 ¥ 
randums, I am caeeat ey say. My con-| Patentand copyright sales and royal- ; ; ; Changes in State Banks 

i , 7 MOG ks. Sava rehash ie sae wee 5 Bem hence 15 . oie : ; 
tentiom was that strategy was not any FO RRS I a Wal alla 10 Ls 3 7. ae Of Reserve System Listed 4 : 
use 
> Cablegrams, radiograms, amd _ tele- NA 
7ing-Johns ill. aes | eae pe. Gumeihe. ema s ls 
I wena’ . ei can tell us i Total commodity and miseella- fa ‘i - ae at ship of the Federal Reserve System dur- 
pared it and what use was made of it? ROGmG COMME ¥ 56 acicacr a bea cai el 192) +5 7,108 37 +730 | ity the week ending June 21, together : 

A. I do not know what use was made =~ am - 7 g S res 
of it. This has nothing to do with it Movement of pyiste long-term F with a list of the banks to which per- 
indi i g capital. oe x ° e 
(niioating an sneha pers); a arace ‘Aiexigeen’ avesments’ cabeoad: mission was granted during the same il 
which — ee ee tg — an 1, {Foreign securities pebidely of- : period for the exercise of trust powers / 

1 ) e feted here (par value) pteb mises 1,537 —1,587 ...... 1,483 —1,483 | y, 22 by the Federal 
Cor San = enced ere ca 2. Deduct for “estimated refunding ; jh ee : , | 
rado River,” do you kmow where that tt ARMMMOMEE? 4 ie. s5co mw we wes SOD kane ce ee BOE aise +237 | Reserv : e. 
came from? A. I do not. 8. Deduct for American u nder- Admitted to membership: oe 
" ve > | Ls ris oe: Bank & Trust Co., 
Suggestions About Strategy. writers” commissions ..... .. 0S. Se os +63 an +59 Bristol American . ue SO : 
y i ° s it 8s bel | Bristol, Conn.; capital, $200,000; surplus, 

¢ Q But who wrote it and what use| 4 Pelict for secures sued pew ag aaaaae $63 | $200,000: ota “resources, $8,599,248. 

s made of it you are not able to say ? 5. Add new ‘“‘direct investments” Seaboard Bank of the City of New 

A. ‘There are some suggestions about abroad by Americans .... ... 2. 000 BET bbl Mas n.c ae 378 —878 | York, N. Y.; capital, $11,000,000; surplus, 
strategy there, and you will see what I 6. tAdd foreign stocks and bonds F $14,000,000 ; : total. resources, $279,739,812. 
thongstet about it, Those are my marks bought from foreigners in small ” ™ " a ake p Riyeed Se 
on this page. I never got beyond th CP siege eye IR ae 166 — er cece —568 | mont, ne al, $125,000; s 8, 

‘ first a . " “| Reductions of previous American: in- $0,000; Sobeh. mapenenes, $1-070:871. wie’: 
= . . rg rus ba ae d oe a . > »: 

Cs _ You do not know who the author en hee Sr elle | capital $250,000: surpius, $100,000; total Florida’s new “sugar bowl” is the Plant growths have come up each 
a. ,article was concerning the Colo- ceived from foreigners ...-.... 200 esse. +200 260 asses +260 | resources, $5,471,730. een result of an amazing transformation. year and added their crop of rotting 
rado River? A. I have not the slight-| ¢ sinking-fuand payments received Merger: The Camden Safe Deposit & i . . q 
est idea. You mean the last sheet| “from foreigners ......----1.. WL eeseas +104 101 see +101 | Trust Co, Camden, N. J., 2 member, and Three years ago it was an abso- vegetation to the silt, making this 

5 rei i ‘. in- - } e secur : rus Dey é 2 ate dy ° . . 

‘ Q. ae Bree te eer PR 41 50, +50 | lle tay Ring < Ai an: ayy Age lutely wild, desolate tract of swampy _ region one of the most fertile onearth. 

Q. Somebody suggested that the flood | 10. ‘Foreign stocks and bonds resold nk pan rae ae hea coatiea emma Safe Deposit ground, covered with sawgrass. The soil isa rich, black muck of great fl 
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California. This, the author says, Would | Reductions of previous foreign invest- eee eS ee of a size and vigor seldomifeverseen mate remarkably well suited to this 
not help the sob-sister stuff which con-| ments in the United States: Co., San Antonio, Texas. a 
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not a bill introduced into Congress pro- bought back frm foreigners pie wane = —— ee Ms ee | Central National Bank, Yonkers, N. Y. made last winter, shows men cutting B. G. Dahlberg and his associates 
vidinge for a Federal appropriation for ska onkedn: bunteiiee dab atemieCasens National Bank, the cane, a fleet of tractor-trains into who are creating this new industrial 

9 A . §__ 695 2 8,652 a Spr . 5 ° e ° ; anaes e > 
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called to. Movenent of shortierm capital, Te the distance the grinding mill‘or the energies of a thoroughly compe- 

Q. Wasn't there an appropriation fox | Net change im  internationa emking : . “central” where it will bec i 

# aTopock scheme mentioned at some time accounts, as revealed by question- ( it 0 asad Georgia & Florida Road ere iC wi onverted tent management are engaged in put- 
as an amendment to the SwingJohnsom | "vss ttt ey fetes om seen “an rk ae a B L by the most modern processes, into ting to practical use the fabulously 
re a ; sig hume cash items | ae oS a iv ot roposes to nenew Lease | raw sugar. rich soil and year-round sunshine of 
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Q. Is it a fact that during the progress | of all Territories and possessions, although Hawaii, Porto Rico, and, Alaska are part’ of | for a period of five years from June 2, 
¢ a a on om subject of | our customs area. 0% of four Sengerieat Heme whose a oa heres uncer- | 1929. The Statesboro Northern operates 
oulder am, that publicity went out | tain. It is supposable that most of the net discrepancy in entire statement (arising | 49 miles of line, from Stevens Crossing 
from the joint committee showing that | from errors and oninee) Teaulks: trem Yr this quan 04 <meta. Arnetinnty, to Stateboro, Ga. DAH LBERG SUGAR CANE INDUSTRIES 
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Prohibition 


Violate Federal Law Order of Administrative Board of Ohio Allowed to Stand. 
On Ground Dispute Is Res Adjudicata. 


Agreement of Four Persons 
To Commit Offense Is 
Held to Constitute 
Conspiracy. 

HyMtiz WINNER, APPELLANT, V. UNITED 


States. No. 4139, Crrcurr CouRT OF 
APPEALS FOR THE SEVENTH CIRCUIT. 


Falsely marking or labeling articles is | 
an offense against the United States | 


under Section 50, Title 35, of the United 
States Code, the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Seventh Circuit held in the opin- 
jon herein, and a conspiracy to commit 
such an offense is a conspiracy against 
the United States under section 37 of the 
Criminal Code (U. S. C. Tit. 18, Sec. 88). 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois. 

Before Alschuler, Evans and Anderson, 
Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the per curiam opinion 
of the court follows: 

Appellant and three others were in- 
dicted for a violation of section 37 of 
the Criminal Code. A demurrer to the 
indictment was overruled and the cor- 
rectness of this ruling presents the only 
question before us. 

The indictment is assailed because, so 
it is asserted, the object of the con- 
spiracy did not constitute an offense 
against the United States. 

Federal Law Cited. 

Section 50, Title 35 of the United 
States Code reads: 

“Every person who, in any manner, 
marks upon anything made, used, or sold 
by him for which he has not obtained a 
patent, the name or any imitation of the 
name of any person who has obtained 
a patent therefor without the consent 
of such patentee, or his assigns or legal 
representatives; or 


“Who, in any manner, marks upon or tiff’s automobile busses while travelling | ned ec. 
affixes to any such patented article the | said route, and particularly crossing and| Court in its opinion (119 C. S., 
word ‘patent’ or ‘patentee,’ or the words! recrossing the river bridge and ap-| failed to deal with the illegality of the 
‘letters patent’ or any word of like im-| proaches thereto between Portsmouth,; Commission’s action and findings in re- 


port, with intent to imitate or counter- 
feit the mark or device of the patentee, 
without having the license or consent of 


such patentee or his assigns or legal| Judicial Code of the United States. He| the raising of that question by the plain- 


representatives; or 
Penalties Are Provided. 
“Who, in any manner, marks upon or 
affixes to any unpatented article the 


Final Judgment by Highest State Court 


Held to Bar Suit 


J. P. GRUBB, PROPOSING TO OPERATE IN- 
TERSTATE THE TRI-STATE TRANSIT 
CoMPANY, PLAINTIFF, V. THE PUBLIC 
UTILITIES COMMISSION OF OHIO ET AL. 
Equity No. 627, DistricT CouRT FOR 
THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF OHIO. 

A final judgment of the highest court 
of a State was res adjudicata and a Dis- 
trict Court could not entertain jurisdic- 
tion over the case thereafter the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of 
| Ohio held in the opinion herein. 


| The plaintiff had sought to prosecute) 
his suit in the District Court to enjoin!) 
the enforcement of an order of the Pub-| 


lic Utilities Commission of the State of 


| Ohio, the Court explained, after the Su-| 


preme Court of Ohio had rendered a 
tinal judgment affirming the order of the 
Commission. 


Before Moorman and Hickenlooper, | 


Circuit Judges, 
Judge. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
oh delivered by Judge Hough, fol- 
ows: 


and Hough, District 


|Order Preventing Operation 


|Of Busses Appealed 


| The plaintiff, J. P. Grubb, filed his 
complaint in equity, to restrain and pre- 
vent the enforcement of an order of 
the Public Utilities Commission of Ohio, 
which order prohibited plaintiff as a 
common carrier from operating motor 
busses for hire in interstate commerce 
| between Portsmouth, Ohio and South 


| Portsmouth, Ky., and return, crossing} 


| and recrossing the bridge over the Ohio 
| River, connecting 
| which was part of a route from Colum- 

bus, Ohio, through the states of Ohio, 

Kentucky and West Virginia; and for 
| further enjoining all the defendants from 
| interfering with the operation of plain- 


| Ohio, and South Portsmouth, Ky. 
The suit is brought under paragraphs 
| 1 and 8 of section 24, as amended, of the 


said municipalities, | 
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State Laws 


in Federal Tribunal 


SYLLABI are printed so. that they 


ONSPIRACY: 


|v. Public Utilities of Ohio, 119, O. S., States: 


| 264) is a bar in this court—that is to 
|say, whether that court’s judgment 
\is res adjudicata or an estoppel in this 
court. This question is entirely inde- 
| pendent of the question of the jurisdic- 
tion of this court and one lately made 
|by supplemental pleading and proof. | 
| It is urged by the plaintiff that after 
|the final action of the Board of Public 
| Utilities, he was entitled to choose his 
|own forum. We may assume that he is 
correct in that view, but it seems that 
he has gone further and chosen more 
than one forum. He selected this court 
on April 20, when he filed his bill of 
complaint, and then chose the Supreme 
| Court of Ohio when he filed his petition 
in error on May 31. As to the latter 
| selection, his right to review is provided 
by section 544 G. C. as follows: “A final 
| order made by the Commission should’ be 
reversed, vacated, or modified by the Su- 
|preme Court on a petition in error, if 
upon consideration of the 1ecord such} 
court is of the opinion that such order | 
{was unlawful and unreasonable.” 


| Acts of Commission 


Found to Be Reasonable 

The high court of the State neither | 
reversed, vacated or modified the final | 
order of the Commission—but instead 
affirmed it. This means that it found| 
the acts of the Commission lawful and | 
reasonable. Nor can it be said that the 
court did not have before it the question 
of the lawfulness of the order in view 
of the fact that the plaintiff’s petition 
in error in his assignments of error 
made the allegation both that the 
final order of the Commission in 
eliminating the loop, was contrary to the 
|law and contrary to the guarantees con- 
tained in the Federal Constitution, as 
mentioned above. And, although ao 
2 


States. 


of the board is affirmed, held: 


1929. 
ROHIBITION: 


$1,000 was imposed on the defendant 


States v. Smith. 


ROHIBITION: Offenses: 


tioned.—United States v. Smith. 


TENTS: Validity: Abandonment 





patent in suit evidences an intentional 


lation to the constitutional guarantees 
| and ‘limitations, yet the power and duty 
| given it by the statute in such cases and 


(Volume IV). June 24, 1929. 


ATENTS: Infringement: 


Criminal Conspiracy: 
Conspiracy to Falsely Mark and Label Articles——Falsely mark- 
ing or labeling articles is an offense against the United States under section 
50, title 35 of the United States Code, and a conspiracy to commit such an 
offense is a conspiracy against the United States within the meaning of 
section 37 of the Criminal Code (U. S. : 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit).—Yearly Index 
Page 984, Col. 1 (Volume IV). June 24, 1929. 


UDGMENT: Foreign Judgments: Effect of Judgment of State Courts in 
United States Courts—Where the plaintiff in a District Court sued to 
enjoin the enforcement of an, order of a State administrative board, and 
shortly thereafter commenced proceedings to have the order reversed in the 
highest court of that State, each court having jurisdiction of the cause 
before it; and, after hearing in the highest court of the: State, the order 
Plaintiff cannot further prosecute his suit 
-in the district court because the decision of the State court is res adjudi- 
cata of such suit, the parties and subject-matter being the same.—Grubb v. 
Public Utilities Commission of Ohio. 
District of Ohio)—Yearly Index Page 984, Col. 2 (Volume IV). June 24, 


Criminal Prosecutions: 1 
Stalker Law.—Where a sentence of 15 months imprisonment and a fine of 


the first for illegal possession of intoxicating liquors, charging it to be a third 
offense, the second for illegal sale, charging a second offense, and the third 
for maintaining a nuisance, charging a third offense, held: 
ing power to impose for conviction under the first count only, the defendant, 
upon a motion for a new trial, cannot raise the question of the effect of the 
Jones-Stalker law, act of March 2, 1929, upon the penalties prescribed for 
sale and nuisance as charged under the second and third counts.—United 
(District Court for the Northern District of Ohio).— 
* Yearly Index Page 984, Col. 1 (Volume IV). June 24, 1929. 


Illegal Possession: 

Law.—The Jones-Stalker law, act of March 2, 1929, does not purport to 
change or affect the penalty theretofore prescribed for the offense of illegal 
possession of intoxicating liquors, that particular crime not being men- 
(District Court for the Northern District 
of Ohio).—Yearly Index Page 984, Col. 1 (Volume IV). June 24, 1929. 


Patents and Trade Mark 


A 
P qualified acquiescence of the patentees in the rejection of the sole claim 
of the original application which was directed to the subject matter of the 


Patents 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


Conspiracy to: Defraud the United 


C., tit. 18, sec. 88). Winner v. United 


(District Court for the Southern 


Sentence and Punishment: Jones- 


under an indictment in three counts, 


The court hav- 


Penalties: Jones-Stalker 


o 


Elevator Shaftway Doors.—The un- 


| similar functions. 


| “mounted on the door.” 





abandonment. Patent No. 1105053.— 


Elevator Supplies Company, Inc., v. Graham & Norton Company et al. (Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Delaware).—Yearly Index Page 984, Col. 4 


Elevator Shaftway Doors.—Claims 3 and 4 


claims that the order of the Public} tiff in his pleadings, results in the con- 
Utilities Commission of Ohio is an un-|¢lusion that the Supreme Court passed 
lawful exercise of police powers, and is| UPON all questions that were before it, 
a prohibition of interstate commerce and| and its judgment must be interpreted to 


word ‘patent,’ or any word importing|an unwarranted obstruction of com-| 
that the same is patented, for the pur-| merce between states and contrary to) 
pose of deceiving the public, shall be} the commerce clause of the Constitution | 
liable, for every such offense, to a!of the United States, to-wit: section 8 
penalty of not less than $100, with costs; | of Article 1 of said constitution. 
one-half of said penalty to the person! -On January 23rd, 1928, Grubb filed ap- 
who shall sue for the same, and the| plication with the Public Utilities Com- 
other to the use of the United States, to| mission of Ohio, for a certificate of con- | 
be recovered by suit jn any district court | venience and necessity, describing in de- | 
of the United States within whose juris- | tail the route above mentioned, which ap- 
diction such offense may have been com-| plication was heard by the Commission 
mitted.” }on March 13th, 1928. On April 2nd, 1928, 
The indictment charges defendant with | the application was granted and allowed 
conspiring to do that which is condemned | by the Commission, except the loop from’ 
by the above quoted section. | Portsmouth, Ohio, across the river bridge 
Upon the authority of Taylor v. U. S.,| to South Portsmouth, Ky., and return, | 
2 Fed. (2) 444; United States v. Hutto,| which was by said order in effect disal-| 
256 U. S. 524, we hold that to do what/| lowed. Subsequently an application for a | 
is condemned by this section is such an| rehearing was filed, and on the 17th of | 
offense as is defined in section 37 of the! April, 1928, this application was over- 
Criminal Code. | ruled. 
The judgment is affirmed. The plaintiff began this suit on the 
May 15, 1929. 20th of April, 1928, and on May 31st, 


eee aa NE |e sak’ 1928 he filed in the Supreme Court of| 
Defendant Is Denied Ohio his petition in error, seeking to) 
Plea for New Trial 


reverse the Public Utilities Commission 
Law Passed After Offense Held | 


in its refusal to permit him to cross and| 
recross the bridge between Portsmouth |! 
Not to Be Applicable. 


and South Portsmouth (544 G. C.). 
Among other errors complained of in 
the petition in error, the plaintiff says 


mission refusing permission to cross and 
recross between -the two municipalities | 
is contrary to law, and that it denies 
to him the rights privileges and immu- 
nities guaranteed him as a citizen of 
the United States under the 14th amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, and is in direct violation of Sec. 


__ ! 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PLAINTIFF, | 
Vv. HATTIE SMITH. No. 11926-CrIMI- 
NAL, DISTRICT COURT FOR THE NORTH- | 

ERN DISTRICT OF OHIO. 

Where the sentence on conviction of 
the offense of illegal possession and sale 
of intoxicating liquors and maintaining 
a nuisance was one which the court had! grantin ower ss 
the power to impose for conviction n~ | Seanad emanates ites Staten a 
der the first count only, that for illegal|is a prohibition of, burden on and an 
possession, the defendant, on a motion} unlawful interference and restriction to 
for a new trial, was held not entitled! interstate commerce } ; 
to raise the question of the effect of the| . 
recent Jones-Stalker law upon the pen-|Commission Affirmed 


alties prescribed for sale and nuisance | By State Tribunal 


under the second and third counts. 
The review to the Supreme Court of 


The court also pointed out that the 
Jones-Stalker law does not purport to| Ohio was argued and submitted to that 


11, 48; Biglow v. Old Dominion Copper 


|that the part of the order of the Com-| 


| 8, Art. I of the Federal Constitution | 


include a finding that the acts and or- 
ders of the Commission were such as not 
to invade the constitutional rights of 
the plaintiff Grubb. 

The doctrine of estoppel by judgment | 
or res adjudicata as a practical matter | 
proceeds upon the principles that one per- 
son shall not a_ second time liti- 
gate with the same person, or with 
another so identified in interest with such 
person that he represents the same legal 
right, precisely the same question, par- 
ticular controversy or issue, which has 
been necessarily tried and finally deter- 
mined upon its merits by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction in a judgment in per-| 
sonum in a former suit. U. S. v. Cali- 
fornia Bridge Co., 245 U. S., 337, 341; 
Hopkins v. Lee, 6 Wheat, 109, 113; 
Southern Pacific Co. v. U. S. 168 U. S., 


Mining Co., 225 U.-S., 111, 127. 

As is said by the Federal Supreme 
Court in the case of Postal Telegraph 
Cable Co. v, the City of Newport, 247 
U. S., 464, 476, “The doctrine of res 
adjudicata rests at bottom on the ground 
that the party to be affected, or some 
other with whom he is in privity, has liti- 
gated or had an opportunity to litigate, 
the same matter in a former action in a 
court of competent jurisdiction.” 

Nor can a fact or right distinctly ad- 
judged be disputed in a subsequent action 
| between the same parties, even upon an- 
| other demand, and although the original 
|determination was reached upon an 
| erroneous view or application of the law, 
U. S. v. Moser, 266 U. S., 236. 


| Quotation Made 


From Cited Opinion 

| The court of this district (Donahue, 
| Circuit Judge, Sater and Hickenlooper, 
| District Judges, sitting) had before it the 
| question of res adjudicata in the case of 
Van Wert Gas Light Co. v. Public Utili- 
| ties Commission, 299 F., 670, wherein 
| that court found that the doctrine of res 
adjudicata did not apply, hut on page 675 
|of its opinion, made the following perti- 
nent observations: “At the time of these 





| 1044115, 


change or affect the penalty theretofore | 
prescribed for the offense of illegal pos-| 
session, that particular crime not being | 


mentioned in the law. 

On motion for new trial. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
West follows: 

The Jones law, approved March 2, 
1929, deals with penalties prescribed by 
the national prohibition act for the ille- 
gal manufacture, sale, transportation, 
importation or exportation of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, but none other. It expressly 
saves and does not repeal minimum pen- 
alties under existing laws for first or 
subsequent offenses, 

The indictment contains three counts, 


the first for illegal possession, charging | 


it to be a third offense, No. 2 for illegal 
sale, charging a second offense, and No. 


3 for maintaining a nuisance, charging a} 


third offense, all committed in January, 


1929, and defendant was found guilty on| 


all counts. 

¥ The penalty for the third offense of 
illegal possession is and prior to the 
Jones law, which did not purport 
change or affect it or mention that par- 
ticular crime, was a fine of not less than 


$500, and imprisonment of not less than | 


three months nor more than two years. 
Sec. 46, Title 47, U. S; C. 

And the sentence of 15 months impris- 
onment and a fine of $1,000 being within 
the power of the court to impose for con- 
viction under the first count only, the 
question of the effect of the Jones law 
upon the penalties prescribed for sale 
and nuisance as charged under the sec- 


ond and third counts, does not appear | 


to be important or one that the de- 
fendant can raise. 
There was ample evidence to convict 


on all counts, especially the first, as the | 


defendant admitted illegal possession 
and, in open court, offered a plea of 
guilty to that count which the Govern- 
ment declined to accept. 

The indictment sets out the illegal acts 
and former convictions; and while it al- 


leges that these acts were contrary to| 


the national prohibition act as amended 


by the act approved March 


law as surplusage not prejudicial to the 


court on Oct. 3rd, 1928, and on Nov./error proceedings, however, there had 
14th, 1928 the Supreme Court affirmed | been no confiscatory act, because the rate 


of reissue patent No. 18932, directed to a door-controlling device de- 
signed to prevent unauthorized operation of an elevator door, and limited 
during prosecution in the office to “a movable member mounted on the door,” 
a feature not present in defendant’s device, held: Not infringed.—Ele- 
vator Supplies Company, Inc., v. Graham & Norton Company. (District 
Court for the District of Delaware).—Yearly Index Page 984, Col. 4 (Vol- 
ume IV). June 24, 1929. 


RADE MARKS: Cancellation: 
rehearing of the appeal of the Brockton Shoe Manufacturing Company, | 
Inc., with affidavits alleging nonexistence of certain licenses, it appeared 
that a consent order had been entered into under misapprehension and no 
such licenses existed, held: Case remanded to examiner of interferences 
for consideration of such showing as may be made.—Brockton Shoe Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc., v. Brown. (Assistant Commissioner of Patents). 
—Yearly Index Page 984, Col. 7 (Volume IV). June -24, 1929. 


Petition for Rehearing.—On petition for |}, 


Patent Held to Be Invalid as Being Based 


On Claim Abandoned in Prior Proceeding | 


Means for Controlling Doors of Elevator Shaft Are Found 
Not to Be Infringed. 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES COMPANY, INC.,{way door even though the door is not 
PLAINTIFF, V. GRAHAM & NorToN Com-|completely closed. The object of the 
PANY, JAMES GRAHAM AND CLIFFORD|second, No. 1105053, likewise to Wylde 
Norton. Equity No. 636, District|and Schenck, is, without increase of haz- 
COURT FOR THE DISTRICT OF DELAWARE. | ard, to shorten the time necessary for 
Patent No. 1105053, covering elevator|the elevator to remain at the several | 

shaftway door control means, was de-/ftoors and thereby increase the number 

clared to be invalid because of implied|of trips the elevator may make during 

and actual abandonment. \a given time. F ; 
Implied abandonment, the court held, The object of the first 1s accomplished 

resided in the fact that patent No.|by means of mechanism which, after the 

1105053 was predicated upon the door has been almost but not completely 

disclosure of surrendered patent No. closed, prevents the reopening of the 

for which reissue No. 13932|door “from the outside of the shaft suf- 
was granted, it being stated that while ficiently ,t0 allow a person to pass 
the filing of a later copending patent|through.” The object of the second is | 
for the unclaimed subject matter of the|carried out by providing in the_hoist- | 
first patent rebuts the presumption of|ing motor circuit an electric switch so 
dedication, this rule is not sufficiently|controlled by the door operating mech- 
elastic to include a patent granted upon| anism that it will prevent the starting 
an application filed during the pendency | of the elevator until the door has been 
of the application for the reissue but| sufficiently closed to be locked by the 
for matter disclosed in the original. device of the first patent against re- 

The actual abandonment, the court| opening from the outside but will per- 
held, existed in the fact that the pat-|mit the car to be started at the moment 
entee had acquiesced in the rejection of | the door is so locked against reopening 

a claim in the original case No. 1044115,| Without waiting for it to be completely. 

which was directed to the subject mat- | Closed. 





to, 


2, 1929, the | 
court regarded the reference to the Jones | 


the Public Utilities Commission. 

The defendants in this case other than 
|the Public Utilities Commission and 
except the public peace officers named 
jas defendants, filed their answers 
|to the bill of complaint, denying 
among other things the unlawfulness 
and unconstitutionality of the  ac- 
tion and final order of the Commission, 
wherein it failed and refused to include 
in the certificate of convenience and 
necessity issued, that part of the route 
applied for over the river. bridge and be- 
tween Portsmouth and South Ports- 
mouth. The case was heard by the courts 
upon the pleadings, proof, and argument, 
and taken under advisement. 

Subsequently, and after the announce- 
ment of the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio, the defendant’s asked and 
were granted leave to file their separate 
| supplemental answers, ard the defendant 
| Public Utilties Commission, upon leave 
granted, filed its original answer, all 
pleading the decision and judgment of 
the Supreme Court of the State upon 
review of the finding and order of the 
Public Utilities Commission. 

Later, a further hearing was had in 
| the instant case, wherein evidence was 
offered and received, substantiating the 





allegations of the slupplemental answers. | 


There is then before this court, the 


transcript and record of the case that | 


was before the Supreme Court, and upon 
which that court arrived at 
ment, 

We are therefore confronted with the 
question as to whether the disposition of 
the case by the Supreme Court (Grubb, 


etc., and Interstate Motor Transit Co., | 


Jones law was not involved and would 
not be considered. Sentence was 


offenses were committed. It was amply 
warranted, for this woman is an old of- 
fender and her place appears to be a 
house of ill fame, where the prohibition 
}agents found white men, evidently there 
for the purpose of meeting colored in- 
mates. 

The motion for a new trial is over- 


defendant, and stated on the trial, when | ruled, with exceptions to the defendant. 


her counsel raised this objection, that the } 


its judg- | 


im- | 
posed under the law as it stood when the | 


June 3, 1929. J 


ter that was later covered in Patent| Both patents are owned by the plain- 
1105053, indicating intent to abandon 
the subject matter of that claim. 


| had not yet been fixed, and non constat, 
the commission would still fix a rate 
which would afford a reasonable return 
upon the larger value of the plaintiff’s 
property, and no Federal question had 
|theretofore arisen which would permit 
| the issuance of a writ of error from the 
Supreme Court of the United States to 
| the Supreme Court of Ohio. 

| The question is therefore presented 
| whether, even assuming the absence of 
|the right to prosecute error, the com- 
|plainant is nevertheless estopped by the 
| judgment of the Supreme Court of Ohio 
|to again litigate the question of valua- 
|tion in another court, either directly or 
|as a part of a broader cause of action 
|involving it. Had this matter of yalua- 
;tion been the subject of judicial review 
|in the Supreme Court of Ohio, and such 
|finding of the Public Utilities Commis- 
|sion on this question been affirmed, an 
estoppel by judgment would arise, which 
| would preclude the reexamination of this 
|question in any other tribunal, as be- 
|tween these same parties. Such judi- 
|cial examination of the question would 
|operate as an estoppel as to every issue | ©°" 
jand point controverted, upon the deter-|¥"4 
{mination of which the judgment of the} = 


|court was rendered.” there is an identity of parties in the 
litigation in both courts, and as we have 
seen from the discussion above, there 
is also an identity of subject matter. 
Nor can there be any question concern- 
ing the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court or of this court. The elements 
are all present to put in effect the doc- 
trine of estoppel or res adjudicata. 
The fact that the instant case was 
begun in this court prior to the insti- 
tution of the proceedings in error in the 


vent unauthorized operation of an ele- 
vator shaftway door even though the 
door be slightly or partially open, was 
held not to be infringed in that the 
claims had been limited during prosecu- 
tion in the Patent Office to specify a 
controlling device having “a movable 
member mounted on the door,” a fea- 
ture which was not found in defendant’s 
structure, 

Samuel E. Darby, Jr., for plaintiff; 


for defendants. 
The full text of the opinion of the 


lows: 


Would Prevent Authorized 
Opening of Shaft Door 


Of the two patents here in suit the 
first, reissue No. 13932, to Wylde and 
Schenck, has for its stated object a door- 
trolling device that will prevent an 
uthorized opening of an elevator shaft- 


| The procedure provided by section 544 | 
G. C., and adopted by the plaintiff in 
bringing his case before cne Supreme 
|Court for reviewing, brought to that 
|court a judicial issue to be tried by a 
| judicial tribunal. Hocking Valley Ry. 
|Co., v. Public Utilities Commission, 100 
O. S., 821, In exercising revisory juris- 
| diction of the proceedings of the admin- 
|istration board, that court by its own 
interpretation, exercised judicial func- 
tions. 

The Public Utilities Commission is a| cation of the dictrine of estoppel. Chi- 
defendant in both cases; the other an-| cago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co., 
vs. Schendel, Admr., 270 U. S., 611. It 
is the fact that the proceeding in error 
in the Supreme Court developed into a 
final judgment while the case in this 
court was still pending, with all the 
necessary elements of the doctrine pres- 


| swering defendants in the instant case | 
| are competing transportation companies, 
who were protestants before the Pub- | 
lic Utilities, and who thereafter filed 
| proceedings in the Supreme Court to 
review the final order of the Commis- 
sion. This case was consolidated with ent, that constitutes the bar. 

|the Grubb case in the Supreme Court, The case is dismissed at the cost of 
land decided under the same opinion of | complainant. 

the court, (119 O. S., 264.) Therefore? May, 1929. 





Reissue Patent No. 13932, directed to} 
a door controlling device designed to pre- | 


Clifton V. Edwards and Virgil C. Kline, | 





court, delivered by Judge Morris, fol- | 


;nism for closing the door comprising a 


Supreme Court will not preclude appli- ; 


tiff, Elevator Supplies Company, Inc., 
which charges the defendant, Graham & 
Norton Company, with infringement. The 
claims in issue of the reissue are: 

“3. In a door-controlling device, a 
door mechanism for opening and closing 
said door (and comprising a toggle one 
member of which is attached to the door 
and the other to a relatively stationary 
part, and a movable member mounted 
on the door and adapted to break the 
toggle and open the door) and means 
(comprising two parts freely moved past 
each other but adapted to engage on a 
reverse movement of the door from any 
one of a plurality of points during the lat- 
ter part of the closing movement of the 
door) for positively checking an opening 
movement of the door when the door 
passes a predetermined point in its clos- | 
ing movement, said mechanism being ar- 
ranged to permit the free movement of 
said door in each direction when open 
beyond said predetermined point.” 

“4. In combination a door, mecha~ 


toggle, one member of which is attached 
to the door and the other to a relatively 
stationary part, and means comprising 
two parts freely moved past each other 
but adapted to engage and stop the door 
on a reverse movement of the door from 
any one of a plurality of points during 
the latter part of the closing movement 
of the door, a manually-operated mem- 
ber mounted on the door and arranged 
to break the toggle, and then by a pres- 
sure on said member in the door-open- 


ing direction to open the door and tog- |. 


gle.” 

Claim 4 and those parts 07 claim 3 en- 
closed in brackets were inserted by 
amendment during the pendency of the 


AvurHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLIsHED WitHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILy 


Trade Marks 


and function differently from those of 
the claims and in that if the claims were 
broad enough to include defendant’s de- 
vice, they would be for a mere aggrega- 
tion and hence invalid. 


Construction Disclosed 
Has Never Been Used 


The reissue is a r. patent. The 
construction disclosed in the patent has 
never been used although the original 
patent therefor was granted in Novem- 
ber, 1912. In that construction, as pointed 
out in the specification, the “two parts,” 
11 and 14, perform the dual function 
of preventing the reopening of the door 
when partially closed and-of ‘holding the 
toggle immovable, in its straightened 
position after the’ door is completely 


| closed. The lever, or movable member 
| 9, “mounted on the door” is not a mere 


handhold for the operation of the toggle. 
It constitutes a connecting link between 
the toggle and the “two parts” and is 


|indispensable to their cooperating lock- 


ing action regardless of - whether -the 
door is partially or completely closed. 
It is, likewise, an indispensable part 
of the only key for unlocking the two 
parts after the door has been closed far 
enough to permit their locking engage- 
ment. Moreover, by amendment of the 
claims in issue, deliberately made dur- 
ing the pendency of the application for 
the reissue, these claims were limited 
to a mechanism including “a movable 
member mounted on the door.” 
Defendant’s mechanism does not in- 
clude any element having even remotely 
It consists of a tog- 
gle, a ‘handhold mounted thereon for 
purposes of convenience in operating the 
toggle, a rack of varying designs af- 
fixed to the sill at a desired point, and 
a pawl mounted on the door to engage 
the rack to prevent the reopening of 
the door during a certain stage of its 
closing movement. This stage ends be- 


| fore the door is completely closed. When 
| the toggle is straight and the door is 
| closed, the pawl and rack have no co- 


operating relation with the toggle. They 


|are then wholly without function or ef- 
| fect. 


Defendant’s toggle handhold is not 
It is not a con- 
necting link between the toggle and the 
pawl and rack. It is not indispensable 
or even related to the locking action of 
the pawl and rack. It is not a key by 
which the pawl and rack when in locking 
engagement may be unlocked. On the 
contrary, a pressure thereon in the door 
opening dirgction at such times serves 
but to leck these two parts more firmly. 

I find defendant does not employ the 
“movable member mounted on the door” 
of plaintiff’s claims and that, conse- 
quently, it does not infringe. Finding no 
infringement, the validity of the reissue 
need not be considered. 


Claims of Second Patent 
Are All in Issue 


All the claims of the second patent, 
No. 1105053, applied for June 20, 1913, 
and granted July 28, 1914, are in suit. 
Claim 1, cited as illustrative, calls for: 

“1, An elevator car and mechanism for 
raising and lowering the same, a con- 
troller for said operating mechanism, a 
door, check mechanism for the door auto- 
matically operable at several points dur- 
ing the latter part of the door’s closing 
movement to prevent an opening move- 
ment by force applied directly to the 
door, and mechanism automatically 
throwing said controller to car-startable 
position in advance of the closed position 
of the door, said controller and check 
mechanism being so arranged that the 
latter will at least operate at a plurality 
of points after said controller is thrown.” 

Though noninfringement is _ also 
pleaded, defendant relies more strongly 
upon invalidity by reason of abandon- 
ment, both actual and implied, double 
patenting and the prior art. Implied 
abandonment is predicated upon the dis- 
closure, through identical drawings and 
language in the surrendered patent, No. 
1044115, to Wylde and Schenck, for which 


reissue, No. 13932, was granted, of the | 


subject-matter of the patent in suit, and 
the issuance of that patent on November 
12, 1912, without its having there- 
in a claim, or a reservation in the 
application of a right to make claim, 
for such subject matter. 


cancellation by Wylde and Schenck, after 
rejection by the Patent Office, on June 
15, 1912, of claim 5 of the application 
for the surrendered patent and _ their 
failure to make any other claim during 
the pendency of that application to the 
subject matter of the cancelled claim 
which read thus; 

“5. In a door-controlling mechanism, 
a movable door, a locking device pre- 
venting the opening movement of said 
door when the same has been partially 
closed and comprising two parts freely 
movable past each other during the clos- 
ing movement but adupted to engage on 
a reverse movement of the closing door, 
a car passing said door, and means for 
preventing the starting of said car if 
said door is open beyond a predeter- 
mined point.” 

Plaintiff denies neither that the in- 
vention of the claims in suit was dis- 
closed in the surrendered patent nor that 


it was covered by the rejected and can- | 


celled claim. It seeks to support the 
patent upon the ground that the appli- 
cation therefor was made within two 
years after the rejection and while the 
original application was still pending in 
reissuable form.” The reissue was ap- 
plied for April 21, 1913, and granted 
June 15, 1915. 


| 
While it is true that to the general | 


rule laid down in McClain v. Ortmayer, 


li 


The defense | 
of actual abandonment rests upon the| 


Decision Modified 
For Consideration 


Of New Evidence. 


Case Is Remanded to Exam- 


iner of Interferences Upon 
Claim of Alleged Mis- 
apprehension. 


BrocKTON SHOE MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, INC., V. BERENICE BROWN, TRUS< 
TEES FOR ARCH PRESERVER SHOE PAT- 
ENTS SUBSTITUTED. No. 1824, As- 
SISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


On petition for rehearing of the ap- 
peal of the Brockton Shoe Manufactur- 
ing Company, Inc., the decision of May 
13 was modified to the extent of remand- 
ing the case to the Examiner of Inter- 
ference to consider such showing as may 
be made, the Assistant Commissioner 
stating that if it should be shown that 
the constant order was made under a 
misapprehension and that no license ex- 
isted, a different state of facts would be 
presented from that presented on the 
appeal. The petition for rehearing was 
accompanied by affidavits alleging the 
nonexistence of certain licenses. 

Charles W. McDermott for Brockton 
Shoe Manufacturing Company, Inc.; Ed- 
win F,. Murdock for Brown. 

The full text of the opinion of Assist- 
ant Commissioner Moore follows: 

This is a petition by the trustees for 
Arch Preserver Shoe patents for a re- 
hearing of the appeal of the Brockton 
Shoe Manufacturing Company, Inc., de- 
cided May 13, 1929. 

In that decision it was held that the 
Examiner of Interferences was without 
| authority to modify an order entered into 
by consent. It appeared that the petf- 
tioner herein had agreed to furnish to 
the other party copies of certain licenses 
and the order that they should be fur- 
nished was entered by consent. 

Viewed as Agreements. 

In this petition it is contended that no 
such “licenses” exist independently of 
certain..contracts and that the licenses 
referred to in the answer were simply 
agreements in accordance with certain 
previous agreements, 

If it should be shown that the consent 
order was made under a misapprehension 
;and that no such licenses existed, a dif- 
|ferent state of facts would be presented 
| from what was presented on the appeal. 
_ While certain affidavits filed in connec- 
tion with the petition for rehearing allege 
the nonexistence of these licenses, no 
explanation is given of the reason why 
that question was not raised at the hear- 
ing on the original motion before the 
Examiner of Interferences, nor why coun- 
| sel for the trustees (substituted.for the 
registrants) agreed to furnish these 
licenses. 

The decision of May 13 is modified to 
the extent that the case is remanded to 
| the Examiner of Interferences, with di- 
rections to consider whatever showing 
may be made, either within the time now 
set for complying with the requirements 
of the decision of May 13, 1929, or within 
any extension of that time which the 
| Examiner of Interferences may grant. 

It may be added that if the licenses do 
not exist and the consent was made under 
a misapprehension and those facts are 
properly shown, there would seem to be 
no basis for a judgment’ on the record 
because of the failure to furnish copies } 
of nonexisting papers. 

The decision of May 13, 1929, is modi- 
| fied to the extent indicated, 

June 17, 1929. 





141 U. S. 419, Adams Electric Ry. Co. 
v. Lindell Ry. Co., 77 Fed. 432, 451 (C. 
C. A. 8) and many other cases that the 
grant of a patent presumptively dedi- 
cates and abandons to the public every- 
thing described but not claimed therein, 
there is an exception saving a later 
patent claiming the: disclosed but un- 
claimed matter of the first if the two 
applications were copending, Traitel 
Marble Co. v. U. T. Hungerford Brass & 
Copper Co., 22 Fed. 259 (C. C, A. 2), 
Gladding-McBean Corporation v. N,. 
Clark & Sons, 16 Fed. (2d) 50 (C. 
C. <A. 9) yet, that exception, so 
far as I am aware, has not hitherto 
been deemed sufficiently elastic to in- 
clude a patent granted upon an appli- 
cation filed during the pendency of the 
application for the reissue but for matter 
disclosed in the original. The patent in 
suit does not even purport to be a divi- 
sion of the reissue. There is nothing to 
indicate that its term is less than 17 
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Patent Lawyer 


| Member. of Bar of Supreme Court 

| of United States desires to make | 

| a change. Seventeen years experi- 

| ence in private practice and in pat- 
ent department of large manufac- 
turing company. Will consider | 
proposition to organize and con- | 
duct patent department for cor- | 

| poration. Address Box 200, The | 
United States. Daily, Washington, | 

District of Columbia. 
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application for the reissue. 

The defense to the reissue are non- 
infringement and invalidity. The defense 
of noninfringement is based upon the 
contention that the claims are so limited 
by the specification and the prior art 
that defendant’s mechaism does not 
come within them in that defendant 
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Calendar of Congress 


Following is a list of public bills and resolutions on the calendars of the two 
This Calendar, corrected to date, will be printed 
weekly in the Monday issue when Congress is in session. Changes in the 
status of bills will be printed daily. 


Houses of Congress. 








Title 2—The Congress 


S. J. Res. 3. Proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States fix- 
ing the commencement of the terms of 
President and Vice’ President and members 
of Congress and fixing the time of assem- 
bling of Congress. Passed Senate June 7, 

S. 312. For decennial censuses and au- 
tomatie reapportionments of the member- 
ship of the House of Representatives. 
Passed Senate May 28. House passed, 
amended, June 6. House adopted confer- 
ence report June 11. Senate adopted con- 
ference report June 13. Approved June 
18, Public Law No. 13. 

H. R. 3966. Adjusting compensation of 
officers and employes of Congress, increas- 
ing total salaries by approximately $878,- 
000. Passed House June 17. Passed Sen- 
ate June 18. Approved June 20, Public 
Law No. 17. 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government offi- 


cers and Employes 


S. 15. To amend the act entitled “An 
Act to amend the Act entitled ‘An Act 
for the retirement of employes in the clas- 
sified civil service, and for other purposes,’ 
approved May 22, 1920, and Acts in amend- 
ment thereof,” approved July 3, 1926, as 
amended. Reported to Senate May 23. 

S. 215. To amenc section 13 of the act 
of March 4, 1923, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the classification of civilian posi- 
tions within the District of Columbia and 
in the field services,” as amended by the 
act of May 28, 1929, Reported to Senate 
June 3, 

S. J. Res. 53. To create a joint Congres- 
sional committee relating to the reorganiza- 
tion and concentration of the agencies con- 
nected with prohibition enforcement, and 
for other purposes. 
June 12. 


Title 7—Agriculture 


H. R, 1. Farm relief bill. Passed House 
June 6. Passed Senate, amended, May 29. 
House adopted conference report June 14. 
Senate adopted conference report June 14. 
Approved June 15. Public Law No. 12. 

H. R. 7. Amending United States ware- 
house act regarding licensing, etc. Re- 
ported to House May 1. 

H. R. 2152, To promote organization by 
expanding in the foreign field service now 
rendered by Department of Agriculture in 
equiring and diffusing agricultural in- 
formation. Keported to House May 1. 

S. 101. To provide for producers and 
others the benefit of official tests to de- 
termine protein in wheat for use in mer- 
chandising same to the best advantage, and 
for acquiring and disseminating informa- 
tion relative to protein in wheat. Passed 
Senate May 16, 1929. 

S. J. Res. 49. To provide for the na- 
tional defense by the creation of a cor- 
poration of the Government properties at 
and near Muscle Shoals in the State of 
Alabama. Reported to Senate May 29. 

S. 412. To authorize the creation of or- 
ganized rural communities to demonstrate 
the benefits of planned settlement and su- 
pervised rural development. Reported to 
Senate June 3. 

S. 108. To suppress unfair and fraudu- 
lent practices in marketing of perishable 
agricultural commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce. Passed Senate June 3. 

S. 1142. To continue, during the fiscal 
year 1930, Federal aid in rehabilitating farm 
lands in the areas devastated by floods in 
1927. Passed Senate June 4. 

H. R. 4016. Appropriating $151,000,000 
for Federal Farm Board for revolving fund 
for loans and for administrative expenses. 
Passed House June 17. Passed Senate 
June 17. Approved June 38, Public Law 
No. 15. 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


«S. 1587. Amending the act of March 4, 
1929, making it a felony with penalty for 
certain aliens to enter the United States 
under certain conditions in violations of 
law. Passed Senate June 18. Passed House 
amended June 19. Senate agreed to the 
House, amendments June 19. 


Title 1O—Army 


S. 4. To regulate promotion in the Army. 
Passed Senate May 15, 1929. 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 


H. R. 1648. Authorizing, Treasury to is- 
sue short-term bills on a discount rather 
than an interest rate. Passed House May 
29. Passed Senate, amended, June 4. Con- 
ference report agreed to by Senate and 
House June 6. Approved June 17, Pub- 
lic Law No, 11. 


Title 19—Customs Duties 


H. R. 2667. To provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to 
encourage the industries of the United 
States, to protect American labor. Passed 
House May 28. 


Title 21—Food and Drugs 


H, R. 6, Amending definition of oleomar- 
garine. Reported to House May 1. 

H. R. 730. Amending act of 1906 regard- 
ing manufacture, sale or transportation of 
adulterated or misbranded or poisonous 
foods, drugs, medicines and liquors. Re- 
ported to House May 1. 

S. 1133. To amend section 8 of the act 
entitled, “An act for preventing the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of adulter- 
ated or misbranded or poisonous or delete- 
rious foods, drugs, medicines and liquors, 
and for regulating traffic therein, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 30, 1906, as 
amended. Reported to Senate May 28. 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 

H. J. Res. 102. Making, an appropria- 
tion for expenses of participation by the 
United States in the meeting of the In- 
ternational Technical Consulting Com- 
mittee on Radio Communications to be 
held at The Hague in September, 1929. 
Passed House June 11. Passed Senate 
amended June 17. Approved June 21, 
Public Law No. 17. 

H. J. Res. 109. Authorizing the President 
to invite all States and foreign countries to 
participate in the International Petroleum 


Exposition at Tulsa, Okla., October 5. 
Passed House June 17. Passed Senate 
June 18. Approved June 22, Public Res, 
No, 19. 


H. J. Res. 2. To provide for participation 
by the United States in the celebration of 
the 150th anniversary of the founding of 
the Icelandic Parliament. Passed House 
*@ June 11. Passed Senate June 18. Ap- 
proved June 21, Public Res. No. 18. 

H. J. Res. 80. To extend the maturity 
date of the indebtedness of France for war 
supplies. Passed House and Senate June 19. 


Title 24—Hospitals, Asylums, 


and Cemeteries 

S. 174. To provide for the establishment 
of a branch home of the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers in the 
southeastern States. Passed Senate May 29. 

H. J. Res. To amend act entitled 
“An act to incorporate the American hos- 
ital in Paris,” approved Jan. 30, 1913, lim- 
iting value of property owned to $8,000,000. 
Passed House May 22. Passed Senate 
June 10. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 

H. R. 3548. MReappropriating for the 
fiscal year 1930 Federal aid appropriation 
balances in rehabilitating farm lands in 
the areas devastated ‘by floods in 1927. 
House passed June 7. Passed Senate 
June 10. Approved June 14, Public Res. 

4. 


Appropriating $876 for 
granite entrance steps for postoffice build- 
ing at Corinth Miss. House passed 
June 7. Passed Senate June 8 Approved 


H, J 
f/ 
y 


Res. -7. Appropriating $3,000,000 


Reported to Senate} 








toward acquisition of Squares No. 490, 491, 
and 533 and reservation No. 10, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, including buildings 
thereon, ete., as a site for a municipal 
center, with $10,000 of the total immedialely 


available. House passed June 7. Passed 
Senate June 8. Approved June 15, Pub- 
lic Res. No. 15. 

H. J. Res. 93. Amending an appropria- 


tion for a consolidated school at Belcourt 
within the Turtle Mountain Indian reser- 
vation, North Dakota. House passed June 7. 
Passed Seuate June 8. Approved June 13, 
Public Res. No. 12. 

H. R. 3317. Appropriating $34,000 for 
Milk River project, Mont. Passed House 
June 11. Passed Senate June 13.. Ap- 
proved June 17, Public Law No. 12. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


H. R. 3600. To amend section 5 of act 
authorizing construction of a bridge across 
the St. Clair river in Michigan. Passed 
House June 7. Passed Senate June 8. | 
Approved June 14, Public Law No. 9. 

S. 1452. To authorize West Virginia to 
acquire one bridge and the right to con- 
struct another. Passed Senate June 12. 
Passed House June 13. Approved June 
18, Public Law No. 14. 

S. 153. Granting consent to the city and 
eounty of San Francisco to construct, 
maintain and operate a bridge acrosg the 
Bay of San Francisco from Rincon Hill 
to a point near the South Mole of San 
Antonio Estuary, in the county of Ala- 


meda, in said- State. Reported to Senate 
June 13. 
H, R. 3671. Authorizing a survey of the 


Escambia River in Alabama and Florida. 
Passed House June 14. Passed Senate 
June 17, 

S. 1548. Extending the time for con- 
structing a bridge across the White River 
in Arkansas. Passed Senate June 17. 
Passed House June 18. 

8S. 1453. Omnibus bridge bill. Passed Sen- 
ate June 8. Passed House, amended, June 





14. Senate agreed to House amendments 
June 17. Approved June 20, Public Law 
No. 16 . 


S. 1535. Extending time for construction | 
of bridge across Chesapeake Bay. Passed | 
Senate June 17. Passed House June 19. 
Approved .une 21, Public Law No. 18. 


Title 34—Navy 


S. 549. To authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to proceed with the construction 
of certain public works. Reported to Sen- 
ate June 3 : 

S. 550. To regulate the distribution and 
promotion of commissioned officers of the 
line of the Navy, and for other purposes. 
Reported to Senate June 3. 

S. 551. To regulate the distribution and 
promotion of commissioned officers of the 
Marine Corps. Reported to Senate June 3. 


Title 36—Patriotic Societies 


and Observances 


S. J. Res. 50. To provide for the observ- 
ance of the 150th anniversary of the death 
of Brigadier General Pulaski. Passed Senate 
June 3. Passed House June 11. Ap- 
proved June 18, Public Res. No. 16. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


S. J. Res. 5. Amending the act entitled 
“An act authorizing the erection for the 
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| Topical Survey of the Government | 





HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 





Information Disseminated on Health Practices 


And on Prevention of Spread of Diseases 


Topic 43—Public Health 


Twenty-second Article—Functions of Public Health Service 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey ‘ 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 

The present series deals with Public Health. 


By Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, 


Surgeon General, Public Health Service. 
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eases; 


ing. 


* * * 


time placed upon a firm basis. 


institutions of the world. 





sole use of the Pan American Union of an 
office building on the square between 18th 
St., C St. and Virginia Ave., N. ‘W., in 
Washington, D#/C.,” approved May 16, 1928. 
Passed Senate June 4. an 

S. 669. To declare forfeited to the 
United States certain claimed rights as- 
serted by the Northern Pacific Railroad 
and to direct institution and prosecution 
of proceedings looking to the adjustment 
of the grant of lands to that company, 
etc. Passed by House, amended, June 18. 
Senate agreed to House amendment June 
18. 


Title 44—Public Printing and 


Documents 


S. 1312. Mr. Heflin. Providing for print- 
ing of additional copies of Congressional 
Record. Reported and passed June 4. 


Title 48—tTerritories and Insu- 


lar Possessions 
S.A68. Providing for the biennial ap- 
pointment of a board of visitors to in- 
spect and report upon the government 
and conditions in the Philippine Islands. 
Reported to Senate, amended May 16, 1929. 


Title 49—Transportation 








S. 571. To amend section 204 of the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the ter- 
mination of Federal control of railroads 
and systems of transportation; to provide 
for the settlement of disputes between car- 
riers and their employes; to further 
amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate 
commerce,’ approved February 4, 1887, as 
amended, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved February 28, 1920. Reported to 
Senate May 31. 





Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions, 
Interpretation ofthe laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-14205. Reconsideration (S). Veterans’ 
Bureau—Disability compensation—Effective 
date of adjustment in compensation of in- 
sane beneficiaries. 

The rules announced in decision dated 
June 7, 1926, 5 Comp. Gen. 961, applying 
the statute requiring reduction in the rate 
of disability compensation to insane benefi- 
ciaries after six months of institutional 
maintenance by the Government, contem- 
plated no retroactive reduction in compen- 
sation in any case for periods subsequent 
to the date of the decision which would 
be repugnant to the general purpose and 
intent of the World War veterans’ act as 
disclosed in provisions other than section 
202(7). | 

The six months’ period of institutional 
maintenance of insane beneficiaries at the 
end of which reduction in the rate of dis- 
ability compensation is required, if main- 
tenance is continued, should cover a retro- 
active period for which a State institution 
in a foreign country was reimbursed for 
the care of an insane veteran pursuant to 
law. However, no reduction in the rate 
of compensation retroactively effective from 
date of administrative action should re- 
sult. 

The six months’ period of institwtional 
maintenance of insane beneficiaries at the 
end of which reduction in rate of disability 
compensation is required, if maintenance is 
continued, should include short periods of 
absence of the insane veterans from an in- 
stitution for the purpose of visiting friends 
or relatives. 

A-27241. (8S) Veterans’ Bureau insur- 
ance—Awards in course of payment. 
Awards of war risk term insurance should 
be considered as in course of payment on 
March 4, 1925, within the meaning of sec- 
tion 303 of the World War veterans’ act as 
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sewage disposal, cancer, 


pneumonia, and drug addiction. 


Health Service. 


sion. 


eating of a well-balanced diet. 


HE Public Health Service is authorized by law 
to cooperate with State and local health au- 
thorities to prevent the interstate spread of 
diseases and to suppress epidemics. 
present time this work includes an annual conference 
with State health officers and such other conferences 
with these officers as the exigencies of the public 
health require; suppression of epidemics which involve 
the necessity of measures for the eradication of 
bubonic plague on the western coast; sanitation of 
vessels and trains of interstate carriers, including the 
examination of water supplies used for drinking and 
culinary purposes on trains and vessels and the control 
of travel of diseased persons; cooperation with State 
departments of health in making effective State and 
Federal control over the spread of communicable dis- 
activities for the eradication of trachoma; 
demonstrations in rural sanitation; assistance to State 
health departments in establishing and improving divi- 
sions of communicable diseases and sanitary engineer- 


WHILE the public health functions of the Public 

Health Service had their inception in the preven- 
tion of the introduction and spread of quarantinable 
diseases, their development in logical sequence was 
brought about by growing public opinion. 
gative and research functions began with the in- 
vestigation of such diseases as yellow fever and cholera, 
in the early part of the existence of the Service. 
establishment by Congress of the Hygienic Laboratory 
in 1901 in Washington marked the fact that systematic 
scientific research of the Public Health Service in the 
field of preventive medicine and hygiene was at that 
Since its establish- 
ment the Hygienic Laboratory has grown very rapidly, 
until now it stands as one of the foremost research 


From the control of epidemics the Public Health 
Service began to develop control measures for the more 
common contagious and infectious diseases, such as 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, and measles. 


The history of the wonderful control of typhoid 
fever which has been accomplished in the United: States 
within the past 15 or 20 years is a part of the history 
of the Public Health Service in cooperation with State 
and local health agencies; and this disease, which 
formerly took annual toll of more than 50,000 lives of 
the population of the United States, is responsible for 
the death of something less than 7,000 annually. 


MONG the research studies now being conducted 
by the Public Health Service may be mentioned 
investigations in child hygiene, industrial hygiene, 
stream ppllution, epidemiology and statistics, malaria, 
clonorchiasis, 
dengue fever, undulant fever, pellagra, tuberculosis, 
typhoid fever, yellow fever, leprosy, Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever, food poisoning, mental hygiene, milk, 
public administration, nutritional diseases, tularaemia, 


Many contributions to modern hygiene and medicine 
have been made by the research workers of the Public 
Observations made by a Service officer 
as to the incubation period of yellow fever materially 
aided in the discovery of the method of its transmis- 
Studies made by the Service have shown that 
pellagra is a disease caused by improper diet, and 
that the prevention and cure of the disease lie in the 
The identification of 
the American species of hookworm as the cause of a 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


Through its 


At the 


The investi- search. 


The 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and vse the fine 
facilities the 
them. 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 





widespread anemia was accomplished by an officer of 
the Service, and has resulted in a notable diminution 
of the prevalence of this disease. 


investigation of leprosy: the Public 
Health Service has developed a me 
which promises much improvement and possibly a cure.: 
The cause of tularaemia, or deer-fly fever,'a new 
ease endemic in certain sections of the United States, 
was recently discovered by the Public Health Service. 
A process for the manufacture of a drug called sulph- 
arsphenamine, that 
salvarsan and neosalvarsan, has been developed by an 
officer of the Service. 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever, a deadly disease occur- 
ing chiefly in certain western States, has recently been 
developed by an officer of the Service. 


THE Public Health Service is required by law to 
supervise and control the manufacture of biologic 
products such as viruses, vaccines, therapeutic serums, 
toxins, antitoxins, and analogous products applicable 
to the prevention and cure of the diseases of man. 
manufacture of some 104 different biological products 
is thus supervised by the Service. 
of these products is under license according to regu- 
lations, and the products are kept under careful super- 
vision by means of inspections made by officers of the 
Service, with constant tests for purity and potency. 


One of the important functions of the Public Health 
Service is the dissemination of public health informa- 
tion for the use of the general public. 
public is informed by bulletins prepared by the Hy- 
gienic Laboratory and the Division of Scientific Re- 


State and local health authorities and other persons 
interested in public health matters are kept advised 
as to the prevalence of diseases by the weekly publica- 
tion of the Public Health Reports. 
information, articles of general interest to sanitarians 
on the progress of disease prevention are published 
in the Public Health Reports. 
laws and regulations and judicial decisions relating 
to public health are compiled and published. 
broadcasting of public health information by radio has 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


Congress provides for 
Such a surv-y will be useful to 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


od of treatment 
dis- 
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A protective vaccine against 
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The 


The manufacture 


The scientific 


In addition to this 


State and municipal 


The 


been employed by the Public Health Service in popular 


public health education for about seven years. 


* * * 


HE Public Health Service has given great impetus 

to measures for controlling venereal diseases. Un- 
der its leadership, 47 States have organized special 
divisions in their State health departments for the 
control of these diseases. 
partments and physicians throughout the country indi- 
cate that there is a decrease in the number of new in- 
fections, a tendency of patients to continue treatment 
for a longer period or until cured, and better coopera- 
tion on the part of physicians in the reporting of 


Reports from health de- 


venereal diseases to the State health departments. 


follows: 


diphtheria, 


Under the existing authority of law, the functions 
of the Public Health Service may be summarized as 


1, the protection of the United States from the in- 
troduction of disease from without; 2, the medical 
examination and inspection of all arriving aliens; 3 
the prevention of interstate spread of disease and the 
suppression of epidemics; 4, cooperation with State 
and local health departments in public health matters; 
5, investigation of the diseases of man; 6, the super- 


’ 


vision and control of biological products; 7, public 


health education and dissemination of health informa- 
tion; 8, the maintenance of marine hospitals and relief 
stations for the care and treatment of certain bene- 
ficiaries prescribed by law; 9, the maintenance of 
narcotic farms for the rehabilitation of narcotic addicts. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of June 25, Surgeon W. L. Treadway, 
Public Health Service, will discuss “Narcotics 
and the Public Health.” 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 





amended by the act of that date, even 
though payments were made under an 
illegal or inaccurate award, 8 Comp. Gen. 
337, 341. 

In correcting an award of war risk term 
insurance illegally or inaccurately made 
prior to March 4, 1925, there are to be 
recognized as the basis for fixing the 
amount due the original distributees the 
provisions of section 303 of the World War 
veterans’ act as amended by the act of 
that date to the effect that insurance is to 
be paid to the estate of the insured upon 
the death of any person receiving the in- 
surance, and on this basis the preferential 
share of a widow, who was an original 
distributee, under a State statute, should be 
computed on the basis that she or her 
estate*would receive all the remaining in- 
surance originally awarded to her, under 
the rule announced in decision of July 14, 
1927, 7 Comp. Gen, 33. 

A-27492, Public Buildings—Purchases. 

In view of the provisions of sec. 3733, 
R. S., neither the appropriation for “Rec- 
reation of enlisted men, Navy” nor the ap- 
propriation for contingent expenses, yards 
and docks, is available for purchase of 
buildings erected on naval reservation by 
an enlisted men’s club. 

Private property—Repairs. The appro- 
priation for “Recreation of enlisted men, 
Navy,” may be used for repair of buildings 
erected for recreation purposes on naval 
reservation by an enlisted men’s club pro- 
vided the title to such buildings has not 
vested in the United States. 

A-27555. (S) Postal Service—Postmas- 
ters—Fourth class. A _ fourth-class post 
office advanced to third class on July 1 
because the total compensation of the post- 
master for the preceding calendar year 
exceeded $1,100 and the receipts of the 
post office for the same period exceeded 
$1,500, and not advanced due to unusual 
¢onditions, may not be reduced to fourth 
class by reason of reduced receipts for a 
quarter of the calendar year, reduction 
after advancement in such manner being 
authorized only when the gross receipts 
for each of two consecutive calendar years 
are less than $1,500 or less than $1,400 for 
one calendar year. 

A-27641, Contracts—Options for renewal 
—Water supply. Where the United States 
requires the installation of water mains 
‘by a city which is unwilling to do so un- 
less the Government will agree to enter 
into a contract fer the water at a certain 
price with an option for renewal for 24 
years or pay a stipulated sum at the end 
of each year should the option not be ex- 
ercised by the Government, such a contract 
may be entered into provided there are 
sufficient funds kept avaifable to pay the 
stipulated amount at the end of any fiscal 


| year should the option not be exercised. 








Army Orders 


Lieut. Col. Charles F. Thompson, Gen- 
eral Staff Corps, from Wash., D. C., to 
the Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 

Major John Holmes Barrett, Ord. Dept. 
Res., to duty at Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds, Md. 

Each of the following officers of the 
Ord. Dept. Res., to duty at Picatinny Ar- 
senal, Dover, N. J.: Capts. Benjamin 
George Feinberg, George Hewitt Knode; 
First Lieut. Henry Raymond Zayotti. 





First Lieut. Charles Howard Mooney, 
Ord. Dept. Res. orders of May 31 
amended, 


Each of the followink officers of the 
Ord. Dept. Res., to duty at Watertown Ar- 
senal, Watertown, Mass.; Capt. Granville 
Engene Webster; First Lieut. Thomas 
Eustice James. 

Major George Reilly De Bruler, Judge 


Advocate General’s Dept. Res., to duty 
at Wash., D. C. 
First Lieut. John Leigh Faul, Dental 


Corps Res., orders of May 18 revoked. 

Master Sergt. Joseph G. Jackson, F, A., 
will be placed upon the retired list at Fort 
Bliss, Texas. 

First Lieut. Easom J. Bond, Inf., from 
Wash., D. C., to Fort Wadsworth, N. Y. 

Major Alexander Wilson, Ifif., trans- 
ferred to the Chem. War Ser. 

Major Charles C. Cresson, Judge Ad- 
vocate General's Dept., from Wash., D. 
Cc., to Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 

Warrant Officer Edward F. Hastings, 
from Boston, Mass., to Fort McPher- 
son, Ga, 

Warrant Officer Jack Stoup, from Fort 
McPherson, Ga., to Boston, Mass. 

Each of the following officers 
Ord. Dept. Res. to duty at 
Proving Ground, Md.: Major Stephen 
Kellogg Plume, Capt. William Bernard 
Hampton, First Lieut. James Wolfenden 
Cottrell, 

Each of the following officers of the 
Med, Corps. Res., to duty at Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pa.: Col. Thomas Madden Foley, 
Major Jesse Cleveland Eldridge. 


of the 
Aberdeen 


Capt. Byron Winfred Benedict, Ord. 
Dept. Res., to duty at Wash., D. C. 
Major Fancis J. Toohey, Coast Art., 


par. 24, S. O. 129 amended. 
First Lieut. Frederick Arthur Daudistel, 
Spec. Res., orders of Apr. 20 amended. 


Major John N. Reynolds, Air Corps, 
from Mitchel Field, Long Island, N. Y., 
to Langley Field, Va. 

Capt. Norman P. Groff, Inf., from Van- 
couver Barracks, Wash,, to Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas. 


First Lieut. Arthur M. Andrews, E. C., 





Patent Covering Control 
For Elevators Is Invalid 


[Continued from Page 8.] 

years from the date of its grant. There 
has been no showing, either here or in 
the Patent Office, that the omission from 
the original of claims for its unclaimed 
matter was attributable to inadvertence, 
accident or mistake. On the contrary, 
the unqualified acquiescence of the pat- 
entees in the rejection of the sole claim 
of the original application that was di- 
rected to the subject matter of the pat- 
ent in suit evinces an intentional omis- 
sion. Dobson v. Lees, 187 U. S. 258, 265. 

Such acquiescence and __intentioral 
omission not having been cancelled by 
the substitution of other claims for the 
rejected matter in the original applica- 
tion or by the filing of a new or divisional 
application therefor prior to the granting 
of the orgnal patent, the abandonment 
became complete. After the original pat- 
ent issued, the abandoned matter could 
not be recaptured by the patentee even 
by means of a reissue. Corbin Cabinet 
Lock Co. v. Eagle Lock Co., 150 U. S. 
38; Dobson v. Lees, 127 U. S. 258; Yale 
Hg Co. v. Berkshire Bank, 135 U. S. 
42, 

The bill of complaint must be dis- 
missed. 

June 10, 1929. 





to Iowa State College of Agriculture and 


Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa, from Pan- 
ama Canal Dept. 
Capt. Senius J. Raymond, Inf., from 


Springfield, Mass., to duty at Fort George 
Meade, Md. 
Capt. Joseph J. Goffard, Inf., from Fort 
Crook, Nebr., to Springfield, Mass. 


Capt. John C. Howard, Inf., par. 50, 
8S. O. 120 revoked. 

Capt. Claude E. Gaskins, Inf., from 
Fort Missoula, Mont., to Honolulu, 
Hawaii. + 


Each of the folowing officers of the 
E. C., from Honolulu, Hawaii, to the sta- 
tion indicated after his name: First 
Lieuts. Lyle Rosenberg, Fort Lawton, 
Wash.; Robert E. York, Fort Logan, 
Colo, 

Master Sergt. William B. Jones, U. 8. A. 
retired, to duty at Oakland Public High 
Schools, Oakland, Calif. 


| Farr, Clifford Bailey. 


| Immel, Ray Keeslar. 
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Bell, Douglas Herbert. A soldier’s diary 
of the great war; with an introduction 
by Henry Williamson. 252 p. London, 
Faber & Gwyer, 1929. 29-11214 

Bradley, Henry Crum. Flying chips. 80 p. 
Caldwell, Id, The Caxton printers, 
1929. 29-11224 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius. Orations of Cicero 
with a selection from his letters. Rev. 
ed. Edited, with introduction, gram- 
matical outline, notes, vocabularies, 
exercises in prose composition, by 
Frank Gardner, Moore and John Ed- 


mund Barss. 532, 118 p., illus. Boston, 
Ginn and co., 1929. : 29-11231 
Crump, Robert Edward. Correspondence 


and class-extension work in Oklahoma. 
(Southeastern state teachers college. 
Contributions to education, no. 1. Thesis 
ph. D.)—Columbia university, 1928.) 
109 p. Durant, Okl., Southeastern state 
teachers college, 1928. 29-11265 
Outlines of internal 
medicine for the use of nurses, pre- 
medical students and social workers, 
5th and rev. ed.; illustrated with 71 en- 
gravings and 5 plates. (The nurses 


text book series.) 386 p., illus. Phil. 
Lea & Febiger, 1929. 29-11209 
Fowler, Arthur Anderson, Luna lyrics, by 
Somerset [pseud.] 8 p., illus. N. Y., 
Printing house of W. E. Rudge, inc., 
1929. 29-11241 
Gregory, John Duncan. On the edge of 
diplomacy; rambles and _ reflections, 
1902-1928, by . . with thirty-six illus- 
trations. 286 p., illus. London, Hutch- 
inson & co., 1929. 29-11215 
Grimes, Edward Breene. Poems for all the 
family. 225 op. Greenfield, O., The 
Greenfield printing & publishing co., 
1929. 29-11230 
Happold, Frederick Crossfield. The ap- 


proach to history, with an introduction 
by G. P. Gooch. 102 p., illus. London, 
Christophers, 1928. 29-11266 
Hoover overseas and war service organiza- 
tion, 1914-1924; addresses delivered at 
the reunion dinner, March 3, 1929, 
Wardman park hotel, Washington, D. 
Cc. 31 p. N. Y, American relief ad- 
ministration, 1929. 29-11207 
Hopkins, Harry C. History of San Diego, 
its pueblo lands & water. 358 p., illus. 
San Diego, Calif., City printing co., 1929. 
29-11205 

Debating for high 
by and Ruth Huston 
Whipple. 251 p. Boston, Ginn and co., 
1929. 29-11232 
Johnstone, Mrs. Maud Louise (Barber). 
Perpetuating honored names. through 
an honored school, and the history of 
Newark i.cademy, by . . being a sub- 
stantial appeal for the perpetuating of 
honored names through an_ honored 
school. Including an account on the 
early history of the school. 15 p., illus. 
Newark, N. J., M. F. Dreher, inc., The 
sign of the puritan hat pierced with an 


schools, 


arrow, 1929. 29-11263 
Labiche, Eugene Marin. ... La poudre aux 
yeux, comedie en deux act2s_ [par] 
Eugene Labiche et Edouard Martin. 


Ed. scolaire moderne avec explications, 
exercises d’assimilation et vocabulaire, 
par Alice Cardon. (The Century mod- 
ern language series.) 163 p., illus. N. 
Y., The Century co., 1929. 29-11227 
Labiche, Eugene Marin. Le voyage de Mon- 
sieur Perrichon, par . . et M. E. Mar- 
tin; edited for school use by Edna C. 
Dunlap, illustrated by Gladys Peck. 
208 p., illus. N. Y., American book co., 
1929. 29-11229 
Lapolla, Garibaldi M. Better high school 
English through tests and drills, by 
- . . and Kenneth W. Wright. 138 p. 
N. Y., Noble and Noble, 1929. 29-11226 
Lathrop, Henry Burrowes. Freshman com- 
position. Rev. ed. 455 p. N. Y., The 
Century co., 1929. 29-11225 
Myers, Charles Samuel, ed. Industrial psy- 
chology. (The Home university library 
of modern knowledge. [no. 140].) 52 
p., illus. London, T. Butterworth, 1929. 
29-11219 

National association of chiropodists. _Chi- 
ropdy quiz compend, published uhder 
the auspices of the National associa- 
tion of chiropodists; arranged and 
edited by ‘Reuben H. Gross, M. Cp. 2d 
and rev. ed. 185 p. N. Y¥., The Harri- 
man printing co., 1929. 29-11213 
Nelson, Andrew A. Smoke and mere smoke. 
Thanacrucis, and other poems. 106 p. 
Boston, The Christopher publishing 
house, 1929. 29-11228 
Phillips, Ulrich Bonnell. Life and labor 
in the old South. 375 p., illus. Boston, 

‘ Little, Brown and co., 1929. 29-11204 
Russian schools and universities in the 
world war. Introduction, by Count 
Paul N. Ign.tiev. Primary and second- 
ary schools, by Dimitry M. Odinetz. 
Universities and higher technical 
schools by Paul J. Novgorotsev. (Car- 
negie endowment for _ international 
peace Division of economics and history. 
Economic and social history of the world 






war. Russian series.) 239 p. New 
Haven, Yale university press. 29-11264 
Rutherston, Albert Daniel. Sixteen designs 
for the theatre, by with an in- 
troduction. 16 p., 16 plates. London, 
Oxford university press, 1928. 29-11243 
St. Louis, First national bank. From Lac- 


clede to Lindbergh and _§ forward. 
Coyprighted by the First national bank, 
in St. Louis. 30 p., illus. St. Louis, 
H. 8S. Collins printing co., 1929. 29-11208 
tone, John Charles. Stone-Mallory modern 
plane geometry, by . . . and Virgil S. 
Mallory. 474 p., illus. Chicago, B. H. 
Sanborn & co., 1929. 29-11267 
Tilden, John Henry. Toxemia explained. 
Rev. ed. The true interpretation of 
the cause of disease; how to cure is 


Journal of the 
United States Court 
Customs and Patent 

Appeals 


June 22, 1929. 

Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Charles 
S. Hatfield and Finis J. Garrett. The fol- 
lowing decisions were handed down: 

Customs Appeal No. 3168. The United 
States v. Central Vermont Railway Co. 
(Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co.). 
Opinion by Graham, Presiding Judge. The 
issue here is the validity of a dumping 
order issued under authority of section 
201 (a) of the antidumping act of 1921. 
The order was signed by Edward Clifford, 
Assistant Secretary, and the importer 
claims that there does not appear in the 
order any evidence that the Assistant 
Secretary was acting under and by direc- 
tion of the Secretary. The United States 
Customs Court sustained the claim of 
the importer, and held the order invalid, 
and their judgment is reversed. Bland, 
Associate Judge, specially concurs, and 
Garrett, Associate Judge, dissents. Len- 
root, Associate Judge, did not participate 
in this decision, the case having been ar- 
gued before he took his seat. 

Customs Appeal No. 3170. The’ United 
States v. Wiliiam Prym of America (Inc.). 
Opinion by Garrett, Associate Judge. The 
issue here is the validity of a dumping 
order issued under authority of section 
201 (a) of the antidumping act of 1921. 
The order was signed by F. A. Birgfeld, 
Acting Assistant Secretary. -Mr. Birgfeld 
was Chief Clerk of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The importer claimed that the 
order was invalid, the United States Cus- 
toms Court sustained this claim, and their 
judgment is affirmed. Hatfield, Associate 
Judge, dissents. Lenroot, Assdciate Judge, 





did not participate in this decision, the 
case having been argued before he took 
his seat. 
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an obvious sequence; an antidote to 
fear, frenzy and the popular .mad chas- 


ing after so-called cures. 137 p. Den- 
ver, Printed by F. J. Wolf, 1929. 
29-11211 
Winslow, Kenelm. The prevention of dis- 
ese in the individual, by é 3d ed., 
thoroughly rev. 431 p., illus. Phil. W. 
B. Saunders co., 1929. 29-11210 
Wotherspoon, Henry Johnstone. Religious 
values in the sacraments, being the 
Croall lectures, 1926-1927. 302 p. Edin- 
burgh, T. & T. Clark, 1928. 29-11223 





Bisop, Farnham. The story of the sub- 
marine, by . . illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings. Rev. and enl.’ 
ed. 228 p., illus. N. Y., The Century 
co., 1929. 29-11298 

Campbell, Elmer Grant. General elementary 
botany, with practical applications. 407 
p., illus. N. ¥., Thomas Y. Crowell co., 
1929, 29-11270 

Coates, William Peyton. Why Anglo-Rus- 
sian diplomatic relations should be re- 
stored. 77 p. London, The Anglo-Russian 
parliamentary committee, 1928. 

29-11294 


A course in gen- 
and Emery 


Currie, Clinton Harvey. 
eral mathematics, by 
Ernest Watson. (A _ series of mathe- 
matical texts, edited by E. R. Hen- 
drick.) 413 p., illus. N. Y¥., The Mace 
millan co., 1929. 29-11268 

Dewey, John. Characters and events; pop- 
ular essays in social and political phil- 


osophy, by . . edited by Joseph Rat- 
ner. 2 v. N. Y., H. Holt and co., 1929. 
29-11299 

Du Barry, Jeanne Becu, comtesse. Memoirs 


of Madame Du Barri, with eight half- 
tone plates. 305 p. London, Cassel and 
co., 1928. 29-11305 
Eadie, Thomas. I like diving; a profes- 
sional’s story, by . . with an introduc- 
tion by Rear-Admiral Philip Andrews, 


U. S. N. 245 p. Boston, Houghton Mif- 
flin co., 1929. 29-11297 
Ellsberg, Edward. On the bottom. 324 p. 

N. ¥., Dodd, Mead & -co., 1929. 
29-11296 


Evans, Mrs. Adelaide Bee. Men of might, 
Bible pictures and stories from Moses 
to Samuel. 190 p., illus. Takoma Park, 
Washington, D, C., Review and herald 
publishing asso., 1929. 29-11303 

Evans, Mrs. Adelaide Bee. Stories of the 
kings from David to Christ. 190 p., 
illus. Takoma Fark, Washington, D. C. 
Review and herald publishing asso., 
1929. 29-11302 

Foulkes, David. The typography of Oregon 
newspapers, as it appears to an old- 
timer. 16 p. Chicago, Ludlow typo- 
graph co., 1928. 29-11278 

Gascoyne, William John, jr., comp. Chem- 
ical terms used on fertilizer materials, 
feeding stuffs, fats and oils explained. 
Rev. ed. 57 p. Baltimore, Md., Gas- 
coyne & co., 1929. 29-11311 

Giles, Nathan B. Science of the home, 
by . . . and Dorothy G. Ellis. 161 Pp. 

N. Y., J. Wiley & sons, 1929. 29-11271 

Gray, James. Ciliary movement. (Cam- 
bridge comparative physiology.) 162 
p., illus. Cambridge, Eng. The University, 
press, 1928, 29-11271 

Hammer, Simon Christian. Norway, by... 
with illustrations by A. Heaton Cooper. 
(Black's popular series of colour books.) 
196 p., illus. London, A. C. Black Itd., 
1928. 29-11306 

Hengeveld, Henry John. Practical railway 
painting and lacquering, by .. .C. P. 
Disney, William J. Miskella. A hand- 
book for railroad men. (Practical fin- 
ishing series. vol. iv.) 242 p., illus. 
Chicago, Finishing research labora- 
tories, 1929. 29-11309 

Holland, Clive. Denmark, the land of the 
sea kings, by with illustrations 
by A. Heaton Cooper. (Black’s popu- 
lar series of colour books.) 227 p., illus. 
London, A. & C. Black, 1928. 29-11307 

Hoyle, John Thomas. Versatility;,the key- 
stone of a Pittsburgh printing house, 
being a little journey to the home of 
the Herbick & Held printing company 
on the occasion of their twenty-fifth an- 
niversary, by . . . 43 p., illus. Pitts- 
burgh, Printed by Herbick & Held print- 


ing co., 1928. 29-11272 
International conference on bituminous 
coal. 2d, Pittsburgh, 1928. Proceedings 


of the second International conference 
on bituminous coal, November 19 to 24, 
1928. Carnegie institute of technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 2 v. illus. 
Pittsburgh, 1929. 29-11310 
Kenworthy, Joseph Montague. Freedom of 
the seas, by . . . and George Young, 
with sixteen illustrations. 283 p. N. Y., 
H. Liveright, 1928. 29-11295 
Keyserling, Hermann Alexander, graf von. 
. + _. Creative understanding. 500 p. 
Y., Harper & brothers, 1929. ' 
29-11301 
Keyserling, Hermann Alexander, graf von. 
. . The recovery of truth, translated 
from the German in collaboration with 





N. 


the author by Paul Fohr. 647 See ee 

Harper & brothers, 1929. 29-11300 
Kleeman, Pauline Wiley-, ed. Ramona’s ' 

Spanish-Mexican cookery; the first 


complete and authentic Spanish-Mexi- 


can cook book in English. 115 p. Los 
Angeles, Printed by West coast pub. 
co., 1929. 


29-11312 
Knibbs, Norman Victor Sydney. The indus- 


trial uses of bauxite, with an account 
of its origin, occurrence, composition 
and properties. 141 p. London, E. 
Benn, 1928. 29-11316 
Lichtervelde, Louis de, comte. Leopold of 
the Belgians, by’. . translated by 
Thomas H. Reed and H. Russell Reed. 

366 p. N. Y., The Century co., 1929. 
29-11304 
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sive of postaye, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of the United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 


given. In ordering full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 
Diplomatic List—Department of State, June, 
1929. Price, 5 cents. (10-16292) 
Reappraisements of Merchandise by United 
States Customs Court—No. 67. Subscrip- 
tion price, 75 cents per year. (13-2916) 
Monthly Labor Review—Vol. 28, No. 6, June, 
1929. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor. Price, 15 cents. 
(15-26425) 
Internal Revenue Bulletin—Vol. VIII, No. 
24, June 17, 1929. Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, Treasury Department. 
(22-26051) 
United States Veterans’ Bureau Medical 
Bulletin, July, 1929—Vol. 5, No. 7. Price, 
15 cents. (25-26672) 
American Documented Seagoing Merchant * 
Vessels of 500 Gross Tons and Over, June 
1, 1929.—Serial No. 139, Bureau of Nav- 


igation, Department of Commerce. Sub- 
scription price, 75 cents per year. 
(19-26597) 
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green pencil mark “6” in the corner? A. 


May I state it, Mr. Healy? 
Q. Certainly. Go ahead. 


A. The page of the paper which bears | 
no relation to the first exhibit in 4442 | 


contains certain paragraphs, one sug- 
gesting that the sob stuff might be taken 
out of the Boulder Canyon proposition, 


which paragraphs are stricken out by | 


pencil marks. 
Q. You say they are stricken out. You 


mean that you drew a pencil lengthwise | 


of the page through those paragraphs? 
A. I did, exactly. 


Q. I have here 4443, which was men- 


tioned once before, consisting of a let- 


ter from a gentleman named Doyle to | 
the Secretary of the Interior, and a let- | 
_ ter from Mr. Finney, acting secretary to | 
Strugham, one from Mr. Finney to Wat- | 
erman, another one from Finney to Dv- | 


rand; Finney to Emerson, and Finney to 
Garfield. 


and Garfield, were appointed, were they 


not, by direction of Secretary Work, as | 


special advisers in connection with the 


proposed development of the Colorado |j; 


River? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. These letters, which are dated in | 


April, 1927, are from the acting secre- 
tary to the members of the committee 


apprising them of their appointment? A. | 


Yes, they are copies. 

Q. And these copies were found in your 
files, were they not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you tell us how the copies 
came into your possession? A. I got 
them from the Department. 


Q. I am not familiar enough with de- | 


partmental practice to know — A. (In- 
terposing.) I thing they were copies of 
letters which were given out by the De- 
partment. 


Q. That is, the letters were not of a | 


confidential nature? 


A. No. There is not anything there— | 
I glanced through them yesterday, and | 
+ I could not see anything that was—I am 


sure there was not anything of a confi- 


dential nature, or I would not have had | 


them, 


gotten copies as readily as you? 


A. Possibly not, because they know us 
over there, but they were not confidential, | }} 
They came from no! ]} 


that is the point. 
confidential source and were not con- 
fidential. 

Q. Can you tell us how soon after their 
dates they were obtained? A. No, I do 
not know anything about that. 


Copy of Governor’s Report. 
Q. Then we have here also marked 
4439 a copy of a letter written by Gov- 
ernor Strugham to Secretary Work. It is 
dated December 16, 1927; and attached to 
it is Governor Strugham’s report on the 
problem of the Colorado River control, 
and that I take it is a copy of the report 


that Governor Strugham made on the | || 


Colorado River problem pursuant to his 
appointment on that committee? A. I 
have no doubt that is so. 

Q. Were his letter of transmittal and 
his report part of the public files in the 
office of the Secretary? A. I understand 
they were. 

Q. Can you tell us how these two 
papers came into your possession? | 


A. That particular one I have a recol- | }/ 


lection, which may be correct or not, but | 
I have a sort of a recollection that we | 
had to have copies in our office, and a 
release of it was given out in the In-| 
terior Department, and because we | 
needed more copies than we could get 
from them, that is my recollection of it, 
although I may be wrong. 
quently happened. 

Q. Was there any contact between 
yourself or anyone in your office and 
members of this committee? A. Oh, no; 

Q. That had anything to do with the 
providing of these copies? A. Absolutely 
not. I supposed that was the gist of 
the thing. 

Q. I suppose there was no connection 
to the fact that vou had these things in 
your files? A. No. 

Q. You are very sure they were not 
obtained from any members of the Com- 
mittee? 

A. They were not, and such contacts 
as the record shows were from time to 
time made with these members, have 
nothing to do with this correspondence 
being in my files at all. 

Q. It is entirely possible that if I were 
better acquainted with the practice in 
the Departments, I would not ask you any 
of these questions. 


A. In point of fact, the Departments | 


are very courteous to anyone who has a 
legitimate interest in any matter that is 
public business. 

Q. Here is 4441, some correspondence 
between yourself and an engineer. Can 
you identify those papers for us? A. 
Yes. Here is a copy of a letter from 
me to Col. Hiugh L. Cooper. 

Q. All right. Go ahead. 

A. A copy of a letter from me to Col. 
Hugh L. Coopér dated November 7, 1925, 
in which I thank him for making an ap- 
pointment for me at the War Depart- 
ment, and a reply to that letter dated 
November 10, 1925, addressed to me. 

Q. Your letter to Col. Cooper dealt 
with the general subject of Muscle 
Shoals, did it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Arranged Appointment. 

Q. Col. Cooper had arranged an ap- 
pointment for you with a gentleman 
at the War Department. Is that right? 
A. With General Taylor, who was the 
head of the Engineering Corps. 

Q. Was Col. Cooper employed by some 
utility company at that time, do you 
know? 

A. Col. Cooper is the outstanding 
hydroelectric engineer I think of the 
world, certainly of the United States. 
It would be obvious that I would not be 
knowing who was employing Col. Cooper 
at any particular time, as he has built 
half the dams of the United States, 

Perhaps that is an exaggeration, but he 


; \ 
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Now, the gentlemen named | 
Strugham, Waterman, Durand, Emerson | 


Q. Anybody could have gone there and 
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Accounting 


Credit Practice 
Federal Reserve System is declare 
by Charles S. Hamlin, a member, t 


have taken effective control of credit 
situation by direct pressure and results 


have been generally satisfactory. 
Page 1, Col. 
Taxation 
Board of Tax Appeals rules cost o 


Comr.) 
Page 4, Col. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue issue 


1929. 
Page 9, Col. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue abate 
$151,715.65 of taxes on income 
estates. 
Page 4, Col. 


peals, 


Decisions on page 4. 


Communication 
Motion Pictures 


Germany deciined in April, Commere 
Department announces. 


Postal Service 
Use of inadequate postage on letter 
to fofeign concerns is harmful t 
American busienss firms according t 
Department of Commerce. 
Page 1, Col. 
Air mail service to Canada to b 


started July 15 on Buffalo-Toronto and 


Montreal-Detroit routes. 


Radio 


Establishment of 
service from the steamer “Leviathan 
to iand telephones is authorized b 
Radio Cemmission. 


Denial of radio license to two coa 
companies is appealed to courts. 
Page 2, Col. 


Distribution 


Aviation 
See Communication, Postal Service. 
Highways 
Faulty maintenace of automobile 
as cause of traffic accidents to be 
studied by committee appointed by 
Secretary of Commerce to investigate 
and propose remedy for conditions, 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Railroads 


General revision of freight rates on 
iron and steel articles throughout Of- 
ficial Classification Territory is pre- 
scribe by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 





Page 1, Col. 1 
Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
quest of Business protective Associa- 


tion of Baltimore to intervention in ap- | 
plication of Baltimore and Ohio to ac- | 


quire control of a grant of carriers in 
eastern territory. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
modifies order for adjustment of joint 
rates of Southwestern and Western 
trunk lines to allow differential on 
traffic through Kansas City and other 
gateways. 
Page 6, Col. 5 


Summary 


moving factory equipment to different 
city must be deducted in one year and 
not prorated over life of machinery. 
(Fowler & Union Horse Nail Co. v. 


the Internal Revenue Bulletin, June 17, 


of 


Calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 


Page 4| 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax | 


Page 2, Col. 3} 


Page 1, Col. 4 


radio-telephone | 
4 


Page 1, Col. 4 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, JUNE 


Decisions in railway rate cases an- 
nounced by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
| Page 6 

} Calendar of hearings assigned in 
d railway rate cases, announced by the 
© | Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Page 6 

Georgia & Florida Railroad asks 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to renew its lease of the 
Statesboro Northern Railway. | 

Page 7, Col. 4 

Final value of Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville Railway fixed at $4,323,- 
581 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics issues the 
Monthly Labor Review for June, 1929. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Patents 
District Court, District of Delaware, 
lrules patemt on safety device for ele- 
vator shaft doors is invalid because of 
abandonment, (Elevator Supplies Co., 
Inc, v. Graham & Norton, et al.) 
Page 8, Col. 4 
Patent - is granted for motor with 
cylindrical slide valve on allowance of 
rejected claims. (Ex parte Charles 


Schoeffer.) 
Page 8, Col. 6 
Journal of the United States Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals. 


5 
f | 


| 
Page 7, Col. 4| 
Rate complaints made public by the | 
Interstate Commerce Commission. | 
Page 6) 
Virginia Central Railway authorized | i 
to issue common capital stock. jagainst agriculture according _ to 
Page 7, Col. 7} Chester H. Gray, speaking for the 
Petition to acquire and operate lines | American Farm Bureau sme WET 6 
of former Castleman Valley Railroad | eye Page 1, Col. 
granted by Interstate Commerce Com-| Rates in tariff bill as passed by 
1; mission. ‘House favor industry more than agri- 
culture, declared representative 
Farm Bureau Federation at hearing be- 





1 


s Tariff 


House tariff bill favors imdustry, as 


7} 


a 


Page 6, Col. 8 





Shipping 
Reductions of quarantine anchorage | on Finance. 
area in New York harbor as relief to 
navigation announced by Department ! : L 
| of War. on Finance continues hearings on earth, 
Bureau of Navigation, Commerce of tariff bill. 


Department issues a list of American Page 


| 5, Col. 5 
a publication reappraisments of mer-| 
chandise. 9 | 

ca Page 9, Col. 7| 

Journal of the United States Court! 
of Customs and Patent Appeals. 

M Page 9} 

anag ement Trade Conditions 


Department of Commerce issues) 
| seventh annual report on balance of 
international payments, covering finan- 
cial aspects ox foreign trade. 


Page 1, Col. 3 
Trade Marks 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents| 


€ | of 500 gross tons and aver. 
Page 9, 


s 
| Executive 
s | 
0} 
o| 
Business Conditions 
Use of inadequate postage on letters 
to foreign concerns is harmful -+to 
American business firms according to 
| Department of Commerce. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Creation of commission to study 
causes and remedy of business- cycles| remands case to examiner to consider 
and unemployment is advocated by| such showing as may be made where it| 
Representative McLeod. | appeared that consent order had been| 
Page 1, Col. 6);obtained under misapprehension.} 
See Executive Management, Tariff. | (Brockton Shoe Manufacturing, Inc. v.} 


Decisions Affecting pare 
Business 


| District Court for the Northern Dis- 
| trict of Ohio holds defendant, upon 
motion for new trial, cannot raise 
| question of effect of Jones-Stalker law} 
upon penalties prescribed for sale and 
nuisance, where court has power to 
impose penalty for possession only. 
(United States v. Smith.) 


| 


e 


! 
IY Page 8, Col. 7 


Trade Organizations 


Senator King says that the Attorney | 
General should investigate recent, 
merger of food products companies. | 

Page 3, Col. 1 


1 


Finance 


s 


Page 2, Col. 5| Plant to produce sy 
Subcommittee of Senate Committee | 


| 
Page 1, Col. 6] earthenware and glassware schedules 


‘ : : | General 
Production of long feature films im; documented seagoing merchant ships| Uniled States Customs Court issues 


The United States Daily 
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-> 


International Finance 


Department of Commerce _ issues 
seventh annual report on balance of 
international payments, covering finan- 
cial aspects of foreign trade. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Balance of International payments 
of the United States in 1928—table of 
estimates issued by Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

Page 7 | 
| q 
| 


Production 


|  Agricultiral and Food 

| 

| Products 

| Engineer in charge of chemical and 
lengineering division, Bureau 
|Chemistry and Soils, Department of 
| Agriculture, to give imstructions at 
| Wisconsin University in methods | 


fighting fires of explosive origin. 
{ Page 3, Col. 7| 





Shipments of chicle from Progreso | - 

of | and Campeche, Mexico, to United | Service and 
|States were smaller in first quarter of 
fore subcommittee of Senate Committee | 1929 than in 1928, 


Page 5, Col. 4 
nthetic fertilizer 
is proposed in Japan, according to De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Senator King says that the Attorney 
should investigate recent 

merger of food products companies. 
Page 3, Col. 1 

Machinery 

Extension of use of coin-vending ma- 
chines to retailing groceries is con- 
templated, according to E. A. Kiefer, 


specialties division, Department of 
Commerce. 


in 


w 


Page 3, Col. 5 
See Executive Management, Patents. 


Mines and Minerals 
General revision of freight rates on 
iron and steel articles throughout Of- 
ficial Classification Territory is pre- 


scribed by Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission. 
Page 1, Col. 1| 


Wild ostriches hunted in South} 
Africa for diamonds contained in their 


gizzards, Commerce Department states. | 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Production of coal im week ended 
June 15 increased, and exceeded 1928 
level, Commerce Department announces. 

Page 2, Col. 4 


See Communication, Radio. 


New Processes 
Specialist of Department of Com-| 


Ss 


S 


[Selling and 
Marketing 


methods are finding favor in Greece, 
says Assistant Secretary _of Commerce. 


to act as agents for American goods. 


chines to retailing groceries is con- 
templated, according to E. A. Kiefer, 
specialties 
of | Commerce. 


A 


Personnel 


of Congress. 


sador Dawes showed copies of address 
on naval reduction to members of Lon- 
don Diplomatic Corps before deliver- 


and Special Claims Commissions. 


part of extraordinary session. 


park in Scotland. | 


Cumming, 
Health Service. 


of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Foreign Markets 


American products and _ industrial 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Department of Commerce lists in- 
uiries from abroad for purchase or 
Page 5, Col. 2 

Retailing 


Extension of use of coin-vending ma- 


division, Department of 


Page 3, Col. 5 | 





Trade Practices 
See Executive Management, Decisions 
ffecting Business. 


Education 
New books received by the Library 


Page 9 
Government books and publications. 
Page 9 

Foreign Relations 
Department of State says Ambas- 


ge it. Page 3, Col. 3 
United States begins negotiations 
ith Mexico to extend life of General 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Senate ratified nine treaties in first 


Page 1, Col. 7 


General 
Plans are made to establish national 


Page 2, Col. 1 | 
Reconciliation between Mexican gov- 


ernment and the Catholic Church de- } 
scribed as 


gratifying by Secretary | 
timson. 

Page 2, Col. 4 
Daily engagements of the President 


at the Executive Offices. | 


Page 3 
Calendar of Congress. 


Health 


Functions of 
ervice—an article 
Surgeon 


Page 9 | | 


Public 
Dr. Hugh 
Public 


Health 
s. 


| 


the 
by 
General, 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued. after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Foreign Concerns 


Claim Annoyance 
By Penalty Mail 


Inadequate Postage on Let- 
ters Termed Harmful to 
Relations With Busi- 
ness Firms Abroad. 


| 
| 


| 


‘4 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Leeward Islands, Mexico, Montserrat, 
Nevis, Netherland West Indies, New- 
foundland, Nicaragua. 

Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Redonda, 
Saba, St. Christopher, St. Eustatius, St. 
Kitts, St. Lucia, Netherland St. Martins, 
St. Vincent, El Salvador, Western Samoa 
(British), Scotland, Spain. 

Tobago, Trinidad, Turks Island, Uru- 
guay, Venezuela, Virgin Islands (Brit- 
ish), Wales, Windward Islands. 

Deficiency is Doubled. 

Before a letter sent abroad with in- 
sufficient postage can be delivered at 
destination, the addressee is required to 


| pay double the amount of the deficiency. 


Such an oversight on the part of our 
business concerns is a source of consid- 
erable annoyance to foreign merchants 
and, if continued, is certain to create a 


‘| dissatisfaction that sooner or later will 


react on business/ connections, 
There are approximately 49,711 post 


| offices, not including branches and sta- 
| tions, throughout the United States, from 
| which postage rates to foreign countrie 


can be’readily obtained; furthermor ¢ 
rates, weight limits, and other details on 
all classes of foreign and domestic mail 
are given in the United States Official 
Postal Guide, published by the Post Of- 
fice Department in July of each year. 
A copy of this publication should be 4n 


| the mailing department of every firm. It 


may be obtained from the Superintendent 


| of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
| fice, Washington, D. C., at a cost of $1.25, 
| including the monthly supplements, or 


$1 without the supplements. 
All Changes Are Listed. 

The supplements contain all. the 
changes listed in the Daily Postal Bulle- 
tin, which, as its name implies; gives a 
daily account of changes in the postal 
service; the subscription price is $2 per 
year. The section of the Postal Guide 
devoted to the international postal serv- 


| ice (foreign mails and parcel post) is 


published in abstract form (474 pages) 
and may be obtained gratis by writing 
direct to the Post Office Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Both individuals and the mailing de- 
partments of American firms accordingly 
are cautioned to give particular atten- 
tion to the dispatch of their foreign 


| mail, so that it will not inconvenience 


a foreign customer upon arrival and coi-@ 


Page 8, Col. 1 
District Court, Southern District of 
Ohio, rules final judgment of highest 
court of State precludes reopening of 
| suit in Federal Court. (Grubb v. Public 
| Utilities Commission of Ohio). 
| Page 8, Col. 2 
| Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh 
| Circuit, rules conspiracy to label 
| articles falsely is conspiracy against 
United States. (Winner v. U. S.) | 
Page 8, Col. 1 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
on page 8. 
See Accounting, Taxation. 


Labor 


Creation of commission to study 
| causes and remedy of business cycles 
|and unemployment is advocated by 
| Representative McLeod. 

Page 1, Col. 6: 





Eleven new labor disputes brought} 
; before Conciliation Service of Depart-! 
| and four adjusted. | 
j Page 2. 


@» 


Banks and Banking 


Federal Reserve System 
by Charles S. Hamlin, a member, to 
have taken effective control of credit 
situation by direct pressure and results | 


have been generally satisfactory. 


Page 1, Col. 5} 

Increase of 14.7 per cent in debts to| script of testimony on June 14 before 
individual accounts reported for week|the Federal Trade Commission in its 
ending June 19 by Federal Reserve| investigation of public utilities, Wit- | 
Board 


Page 7, Col. 2 
Changes in state bank membership | 

of Federal Reserve System durin 

jended June 21, 

Page 7, Col. 4 


' Cor poration Finance 
See Distribution, Railroads. 


Government Finance 


Daily statement of the United States 
| Treasury. 


Daily 
| ment of Labor for week ended June 22! Office. 


Page 7| the week ended June 15, amounted to 
decisions of the Accounting | 9,304,000 net tons, 


Page 9| Bureau of Mines. 


is declared 


g week | 


Page 9 

Public Health Service receives report 

indicating that tularaemia or “rabbit” 
fever exists in Russia. 


|meree says federal research is helpful 
| to the laundry and dry-cleaning indus- 
tries. 

Page 5, Col. 1 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


Continuation of excerpts from tran- 


Page 2, Col. 4 


Law Enforcement 
See Executive Management, Decisions 
Affecting Business. 


National Defense 
Secretary Adams asks Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell for opinion on law as- 
signing aerial defense of coast to the 
| Army. 





|ness: Josiah T, Newcomb. 
Page 7, Col. 1 


Stone, Clay and Glass 


Products Page 1, Col. 2 
See Executive Management, Tarif. | _ Department of Navy announces con- 


| test open to public for design for gold 
e 
Purchasing 


medal to be issued to officers and crew 
| Production Statistics 
| Total production of soft coal during 


| who made first successful trans-At- 
lantie flight in NC-4. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
United States Veteran’s Bureau is- 
sues the medical bulletin. 
according to the Page 9, Col. 7 


| , t blic by the | _. Orders issued to the personnel of the 
| weekly coal report made public by l War Departaient. 





Page 9 








>» 


Col. 7| See Accounting, Taxation. 


Page 2, Col. 4 





LL 


That fre-| puilt a great many of them. He built{ tainly. There would benothing for the 


| the Keokuk Dam in the Mississippi River, | 
| and he built one of the dams at Niagara! 
Falls. 


Q. Was he doing anything for the 
United States Government at this time? | 
A. I cannot say at that time. He was 
| consulting engineer of the Muscle Shoals | 
| development from the time that the work | 
on Muscle Shoals was resumed after the 
war. | 

Q. The purpose of getting the ap-| 
pointment through Col. Cooper with Gen. | 
Taylor was to disclose to Gen. Taylor a| 
plan 
a plan that you had in mind concern- 
ing Muscle Shoals, was it not? A. Yes, 
| sir; it certainly was. 
| Q. You disclosed that plan to the} 
General, and he arranged an interview 
with the Secretary? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The suggestion or plan that is 
referred to concerning Muscle Shoals, 
will you tell us what it was, please? | 
A. Well, yes, I am perfectly willing to. | 
It is a pretty technical matter, and it 
has quite a great many details in it.) 
| I am perfectly willing to, if you want) 
me to take the time, to go into that. 
| Q. I do not want you to go into it in 
| detail, but if you can in a few words | 
give it to us in a general way, I wish} 
you would do so. 
| A. Perhaps I can, The plan that I 
| proposed called for the use of a chemical 
plant at Muscle Shoals by the owner 
of the chemical company that I con- 
sidered was equipped with patents and 
processes to utilize it, and the giving to 
| that company of a very favorable power 
| contract, either from the United States | 
| directly or from power companies, who 
| should be lessees of the power plant. 
The essential of the plan was that the 
| chemical company should be permitted to 
| utilize the plant commercially, on com- 
mercial and competitive terms without 
restrictions either as to the price which 
they should receive for the sale of chemi- 
| Gals or the quantity of their output of 
particular chemicals; the idea being that 
a benefit would arise from the additional 
production of these chemicals and would 
| not arise if an effort was made to re- 
strict price and insist upon particular 
qualities. That was the essential of the 
plan. 

Q. That implies, I take it, that the 
Government would, if this plan were} 
adopted, not develop nor distribute 
power at Muscle Shoals? 








| 


| me to formulate. 


| companies, the chemical plant, and the | 


| and speak for themselves. Some of 


Government to do in the matter except| them I agree with and some I do not. 


to receive the revenue that they would! Q. Well, had not the companies that 


| receive in exchange for the power, and| you represented taken the position that 


if they desired to require any, although| the Government ought not to distribute 
I thought they should not, for the use|the power developed at Muscle Shoals? 
of the chemical plant. |A. To build transmission lines? / 
Q. That would, in other words, take| Q. Yes. A. Go into the retail distri- 
the National Government out of the| bution? 
power business at Muscle Shoals? A.! Q, Yes. A. Certainly. 
Exactly SO. | Q. Was not one of the things that 
Q. That was one of the purposes of | commended this plan of yours to you, 
the plan, was it? ay” |that the Government would not operate 
A. I would not be willing to testify|the plant or distribute the power? A 
that it was. I was greatly interested! At least I hoped it would commend it- 
in the settlement of a matter that I had|self to some others. 
been employed as counsel on for many,| Q. Was that one of the features which 
many years. | you’ considered attractive in the plan? 
_Q. Who were you counsel for at this} A. Well, it was very complicated 
time when you had these interviews? | matter. No. I do not’ think I gave 
A. I had general retainers from a large|very much attention to that, because I 
number of power companies at that time,|/never had any idea that the Govern- 
before the joint committee was formed,|ment would go into any retail distri- 
Q. Including the Electric Bond and/bution of power from Muscle Shoals. 
Share Company ? |The thing was too complicated, and they 
A. Yes. This plan, I think I probably | would not do it, 
ought to say that this plan was my plan, | Excerpts from transeript of testi- 
and it was not one that anybody asked, mony before the Federal Trade Com- 
I thought that it was} missiow in its investigation of pub- 
a serious effort to find a solution of a| lic utilities will be continzed in the 
very difficult matter, which would be, issue of June 25. 


favorable to the Government, the power | —- $e 
Autamatic Retailing 
Gains in Popularity 


publie, | 
Q. And you say that a number of | 
other power companies also employed | 
you? A, Yes, sir. | 
Q. Prior to this time, it had been the|Labor-savin 
attitude and claim of the power compa. 
nies, had it not, that the Government 
should not or ought not itself to develop 
or distribute the power at [Continued from Page 3.) 
Shoals? . or service for which these is demand. 
A. Well, develop—you cannot put that|It should be remembered that in many 
word “develop” in there, because it was | sections, there is little interest or de- 
developed by the Government. jmand for foreign confectionery. Ma- 
Q. I understand that but to actually|chines having a luck or chance feature 
operate the power plant. Wasn’t it con-| are prohibited in. many countries. Im- 
templated — | portation or operation of spring scales 
A. (Interposing.) I do not think any | !8 prohibited in some countries, 
one cared whether they operated it or; The coin-operated-machine industry 
not. ; in the United States has grown remark- 
. Had not the Nationgl Electric | ably since 1919, when the first census of 
Light Association and your clients put}the industry was taken, showing an in- 
out through the country various propa-| crease im ‘the value of production of 328 
ganda or publicity against the Govern-| per cem® in the eight years from 1919 to 
ment operating the plant at Muscle|1927. According to the Bureau of Cen- 
Shoals? A. None that was binding on me, sus, in 1927, the value. of production of 
Q. I did not ask you whether :t bound | coin-operated machines based on the f. 
you or not, Mr. Newcomb. Very possibly |0. b. prices of machines manufactured 


g Features Increase 


Use of Coin Machines. 


Muscle | 


J 


| with $4,202,106 in 1925. Almost 10 per} 
|cent of the domestic production of coin- 
operated machines has been exported 
during the past two years. 

In the first quarter of 1929, 3,529 
coin-operdted machines valued at $177,- 
|822 were exported from the United 
States to 36 foreign countries. As ex- 
|ports of coin-operated machines have 
been classified only since the first of 
January, 1929, an accurate comparison 
with previous periods ca not be made. 
However, an informal questionnaire 
submitted to the trade in September, 


| 


of all types of machines in 1928 
amounted to between $650,000 and $800,- 
000 as compared with an estimate for 
1927 of about $600,000. e 
Shipments of commodity vending ma- 
chines in 1929 have had a wider distri- 
bution in overseas k 
types of coin-operated machines, going 
to 27 foreign countries, including 11 in 
Europe and 8 in Latin America. 


to 21 foreign countries, although the 
United Kingdom took over 60 per cent 


ported to only 16 countries, half of which 
were in Latin America. Europe was the 


| second, and Latin America third. 


valued at $114,207, the United Kingdom, 
which is the principal 


1928, indicated that the value of exports | 


markets than other | 


Other | 
coin-operated machines were distributea | 


of the shipments, while scales were ex- | 


‘largest regional market, with Canada | 
Total exports to Europe in 1929 were | 


market, taking | 


market is the nondecimal coinage sys- 
tem in use and the large number of bent 
coins in circulation. 

Shipments to France during the first 
quarter of 1929 consisted largely of serv- 
ice and amusement machines. Slot ma- 
chines are used in that country mainly 
in bars, cafes, motion-picture theaters, 
tobacco shops, and railway stations. Al- 
though French concessions control the in- 
stallation of machines on streets and in 
railway stations, American peanut, gum, 
and weighing machines are installed for 
the tourist trade. 


nearly 8 per cent of the exports to Ger- 
many. Coin-operated machines are in- 
creasing in popularity in that market 
| and are used extensively for the sale of 
confectionery, postage stamps, books, 
and railway tickets. The market is 
rather limited, due to the competition 
from about 70 local manufacturers, who 
keep the country well supplied with all 


Commodity vending machines made up | 


| ceivably result in the everitual loss of 
business. The old adage of a pleased 
one being the best asset still holds 
good, 


| Investigation Is Proposed ‘ 
To Check Business Cycles 


_ [Continued from Page 1.) 
| clusions of some experts who have stud- 
| ied the question. 

| _ I have embodied this view in a letter 
| I have sent to the Detroit Board of 
Commerce. I believe that President 
Hoover is in favor of this proposal and 
that there is no question about results 
| being obtained if my resolution is 
| adopted. The first step, of course, is to 


\| | have a public hearing on the resolution 


in Congress, at which witnesses from 
| Detroit ai.d elsewhere would be in a po- 
| sition to say something constructive on 
this subject, and thereby give us a basis 
for taking any action in Congress tnat 
| may be shown to be desirable. 

| In the exercise of its function, the 
United States Government . inevitably 
| brings about far-reaching consequences 
in our ecoaomic conditions, both directly 
jand by example, to private industry. 
These consequences sometimes accelerate 
inflation and sometimes deflation and I 
believe that with proper guidance the 
| Government might be able to serve)a 
constructive, corrective and regulating 
influence. 
_ My resolution—and I shall urge it dur- 
ing the present Congress with a view 
to getting substantive action—is to au- 
thorize the President to appoint a com- 
| mission of not exceeding seven members 
| to thoroughly study the problem of main- 
taining sufficient aggregate income to 
consumers to support steady progressive 
production, to equalize and _ stabilize 
prosperity. Such a commission would 
make recommendations to Congress as 
to the feasibility of creating a Govern- 
ment agency to direct activities for this 
purpose and, if found feasible, to report 
a definite plan for such an agency. The 
| recommendations, under my resolution, 
| would have to be made to the next suc- 





types of machines. ; . 
To be continued in the issue of 
June 25. 


Farm Representative Says 
Tariff Bill Favors Industry 
[Continued from Page 2.] 
planted in sweet Spanish onions, which 


could supply the entire United States. 
He said that a duty of 2% cents a 








$96,194 worth, or 84 per cent, Coin- 


| chines have been the most popular in the 
| British market, 669 machines having 
| been shipped to that country in the first 
| quarter of 1929. 

Until recently the automatic vending 
| machine trade was confined to slot ma- 
|chines selling confectionery, matches, 
and gum to weighing machines in the 
| subway stations and 
| and to penny arcade equipment operated 
in amusement parks and on seaside piers. 
| Now, there is 2. increasing demand for 
| other types, including machines for 
vending cigarettes and stamps. 
American product entering the British 
market must compete with machines of 
local manufacture. 


manufacturers and a number of medium 
and small-sized concerns, but they seem 
unable to supply the full requirements 
of the market and American machines 
are competitive both in quality and price. 





4 


operated service and amusement ma- | 


railway stations, | 


pound was necessary. This rate is 
needed, he said, in order to give the 
| Atlantic seaboard market to the Ameri- 
| can producers. 

| Walter E. Ruprecht, of New York 
| City, a representative of the Preserved 
land Salt Fish Dealers’ Association, 
| asked that there be no increase in the 
proposed rate of 1 cent per pound on 
| herring and mackerel. : 
Support of the proposed duty of 1 
|eent a pound on fresh cod and haddock 
| was expressed by Edward Cooley, Bos- 
| ton, of the Massachusetts Fisheries’ As- 
sociation. He added that he favored 


| the tariff bill. 
A duty of 22% cents per standard 
crate of pineapples was suggested by 


| There are about a dozen large British | Victor Elting, of Chicago, of the West) 


| Indies’ Fruit Importing Company. 

| The delegate of Alaska, Dan A. Suth- 
erland, told the committee he would 
like to see the rate on salmon placed 
/at 25 per cent ad valorem rather than 


A. It would, yes, It so provided, cer-| it did not. A. They are in the record, jamounted to $7,058,921 as compared| The outstanding handicap in the British | the 40 per cent proposed. He also pro-| States, should be 


ceeding session of Congress, so that there 

|may be no needless delay. 

| At a recent meeting of the Detroit 

| Board of Commerce some apprehension 

was expressed by some of the directors 

|about the creation of another govermhe 
mental agency. I have pointed out to 

| them, however, that the personnel of such 

an agency as would deal with the sub, 

, ject could, and doubtless would, be made 
jup of men already in Government serv- 

\ice and so entail only additional func- 

|tions, which of course would have to be 

| authorized ky Congress. 

| The operation of such a ‘proposed 

|board has been likened to the regula- 

|tion of credit by the Federal Reserve 

|Board. While the Federal, Reserve 
|Board is the controlling influence upon 

| production financing in this country, its 

powers do not extend to a problem of 
|maintaining a steady income sufficient 

to effect stability and constantly increas- 

ing buying power on the part of con- 

!sumers, ' 


| posed t 


hat the duty on shrimp be set 


The | all the other duties on fish proposed in| at 15 per cent, the same rate applied 


|to crab meat. Both of the latter prod- 
|uets are luxuries, he said, 

| G. W. Scott opposed the rates on 
pistachio and cashew nuts which can 
never be produced in the United States, 
he said. The proposed duty is 10 cents 
per pound, he said, while the prevailing 


rate is 1 cent a pound. He sugges 
that pecans, produced in the Uni 
given special mention, 





